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COL.  BIBCOCK'S  STORY 


HE  AND   PKESIDENT    LINCOLN  PUT 
DOWN  THE  EEBELLION  TOGETHBK. 


The    Colonel    Says    He    Has  a  Letter    from 
Mr.  Lincoln  Giving  Him  Credit  for  Hav- 
ing Done  More  to  That  End  than  "Any 
I  General    or  Army    in    the    Service"— He 

Isn't  Very  1'roud  of  It  Either— Running 
the  Cotton  Out  of  the  South  and  Ruin- 
ing Confederate  Curaency. 
ONE  of  the  few  people  still  living  in   Chi- 
cago who  were   intimately    acquainted 
with  Lincoln  before  he   became  great 
is      Col.       Amos      C.      Babcock,      for 
many      years       Chairman       of       the       Illi- 
nois State  ^Republican    committee,    and    for 
the    last    five    years  a    guest  and  well-known 
habitue  of    the    Grand    Pacific    Hotel.     Col. 
Babcock  is  hard  to    get  started  on  the  subject 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  when   he    has  once 
been  waked  up  he  is  a  free  and  racy  talker  on 
this  subject.     In  a  recent  conversation  with  a 
reporter  for  The  Sunday  Tribune    he  began 
with  the  following    somewhat  astounding  re- 
mark: 

"  I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  written  to 
me  by  President  Lincoln  giving  me  credit  for 
having  done  more  to  put  down  the  rebellion 
than  any  General  ot  army  in  the  service." 

When  importuned  to  furnish  this  letter  for 
fac-simile  publication  in  The  Tribune,  and  to 
tell  the  story  of  how  it  came  to  be  written,  Col. 
Babcock  refused  for  a  while  to  do  either  on 
the  score  that  tie  hated  the  notoriety  it  would 
give  him.  But  while  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  lend  the  letter  he  was,  after  a  good 
deal  of  effort,  induced  to  tell  the  story: 

"  One  day  in  the  third  year  of  the  war  I  got 
a  telegram  from  the  President  asking  me  to 
come  to  Washington  at  once.  I  went  as  fast 
as  I  could,  and  when  I  sot  alone  with  him  he 
said  to  me,  '  Ame  ' — that  was  short  for  Amos — 
'  Ame,  what  shall  I  do?  I  have  been  fighting 
this  rebellion  for  three  years,  and  I  am  com- 
pletely discouraged.  I  feel  as  if  I  wanted  to 
talk  with  you  about  it.  What  shall  I  do?' 
'  There's  nothing  difficult  about  it,'  says  I.  '  I 
could  put  down  the  rebellion  in  no  time  if  I 
were  in  your  place.'  '  Why,  what  do  you 
mean?' said  Lincoln.  'I  mean,'  I  replied, 
'  that  I  could  put  down  the  rebellion  in  six 
months  without  any  trouble  at  all  if  I  were 
President.'    '  Why,  Ame,'  he  said,  '  how  would 

"Ame's"  Plan  to  Suppress  Rebellion. 

"I  then  went  on  to  explain  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
my  plan  for  putting  down  the  rebellion,  to 
which  he  listened  with  the  deepest  and  most 
anxious  attention.  The  plan  was  a  simple 
one  enough,  but  it  had  not  before  been  thought 
of.  '  Mr.  President,'  I  said,  '  all  that  is 
needed  to  put  down  the  rebellion  is  to  make 
$1  in  greenbacks  worth  $100  in  Confederate 
money;  and  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  run  out 
of  the  South  all  of  the  cotton,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  Southern  credit.  That  apoears  to 
me  a  plain  proposition  and  I  will  follow  it  up 
by  offering  myself  to  run  the  cotton  out  and 
to  put  down  the  rebellion.  All  I  ask  is  that 
you  will  give  me  an  order  on  Gen.  Grant  to 
place  the  army  and  navy  at  my  disposal  for 
this  purpose.'  The  President  revolved  the 
latter  in  his  mind  a  moment  and  then  said, 


•I  will  do  it.' 


Bsident  Lin 


and  deliv 


his  authority,  but  to  put  at  my  disposal  if 
necessary  every  man  and  every  vessel  under 
his  command  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
cotton  all  out  of  the  South.  Armed  with  this 
document  I  went  with  all  speed  to  Vicksburg 
ana  presented  it  to  Gen,  Grant.  Then  there 
was  a  scene.  Grant  did  not  approve  ot  the 
scheme  at  all,  and  thought  it  a  highly  im- 
proper thing  to  do.  He  broke  out  into  a  pro- 
luse  perspiration,  as  if  he  were  in  a  perfect 
mental  agony.  The  order  which  he  was  to 
give  me  could  have  been  written  in  a  minute, 
and  it  took  him  thirty  minutes  to  prepare  it. 
As  soon  as  I  got  it  I  reached  for  Lincoln's 
letter  too,  and,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  con-  ! 
fidential    and    improper    to    be  iound  in  the 


military  records,  was    allowed    to    pocket  it; 
and  1  have  it  yet. 

"Now,  as  1  do  not  consider  this  affair  at 
all  creditable  to  either  me  or  Mr.  Lincoln,  I 
do  not  care  to  relate  the  particulars  of  the 
work  I  performed.  Suffice  it  to  say,  with  the 
army  and  navy  at  my  back,  I  ran  ail  the  cot- 
ton out  of  the  South  inside  of  five  months. 
The  result  was  that  $1  in  greenbacks  came  to 
be  worth  $350  in  Confederate  scrip,  the 
financial  credit  of  the  Confederacy  was  broken, 
and  the  rebellion  collapsed.  A  month  before 
he  was  assassinated  President  Lincoln  wrote 
ma  a  letter  giving  me  full  credit  for  having 
put  down  the  rebellion,  and  I  have  that  letter 
in  my  possession  today.  But  i  cannot  allow 
these  documents  to  be  published." 
Early  Recollections. 

Having  disposed  of  this  remarkable  narra- 
tive Col.  Babcock  spoke  with  less  reserve  of 
the  early  life  and  personal  traits  of  Lincoln. 
"  la  1854,"  he  said,  "  I  lived  at  Canton,  Pul- 
ton County,  111.,  and  it  was  in  that  year  I  first 
saw  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  making  a 
motion  in  the  United  States  District  Court,  in 
session  in  Springfield,  Judge  Drummond  be- 
ing on  the  bench.  Lincoln  had  a  client  who 
had  been  through  bankruptcy,  and  who  had 
subsequently    paid    off.  ~  'iL 


permitted  t< 


th  interest, 
which  he  had  been  discharged, 
ed  the  court  that  his  client  be 
file  in  that  court,  with  the  papers 
bankruptcy  proceeding,  the 
vouchers  showing  that  he  had  hon- 
estly paid  his  debts,  with  interest. 
The  court  overruled  his  motion,  and  my 
sympathies  were  warmly  enlisted  for  Lincoln 
and  his  client.  I  was  very  much  struck  then 
and  afterward  with  the  slouchy  clothes  and 
awkward  manners  of  Lincoln,  but  not  any 
more  than  with  those  of  Stephen  T.  Logan 
and  the  other  great  lights  of  the  Illinois  bar. 
1  had  just  come  from  the  East,  where  reputa- 
ble lawyers  wore  decent  clothing,  and  I  was 
disgusted  with  the  poor  and  ill-fitting  "gar- 
ments of  these  men.  Lincoln's  trousers  were 
even  too  short  for  him,  and  he  was  the  home- 
liest, man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  I  believa  ha 
never  wore  a  beard  until  he  went  to  Washing- 
ton as  President.  The  people  there  persuaded 
him  to  turn  out  his  beard  to  hide  his  hollow 
cheeks.  But  I  found  that  these  uncouth  West- 
ern fellows  were  just  as  able  lawyers  as  their 
sleeker  brethren  of  New  England. 

"  One  day  I  was  in  a  country  hotel  and  saw 
Lincoln  and  another  politician  standing  up 
before  a  map  of  Illinois.  They  were  canvass- 
ing Lincoln's  chances  for  being  elected  United 
States  Senator,  and  I  heard  the  other  fellow 
say:  'Herein  Pulton  County;  it  is  solidly 
Democratic,  and  of  course  you  must  ex- 
pect no  votes  there.'  I  walked  up  behind 
them  unseen,  and  said:  'You  are  wrong.  Put 
Lincoln  down  for  one  vote  from  Fulton.' 
They  turned  around,  pleased  and  surprised,  for 
they  had  never  seen  me  before.  One  of  them 
said :  '  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Legislature?' 
I  said  '  No,'  and  walked  off.  I  knew  perfectly 
well  that  I  would  be  elected  to  the  Lower 
House  at  the  coming  election, 

'•  That  Legislature  was  the  first.  anti-Dem- 
ocratic Legislature  that  ever  sat  in  Illinois, 
the  anti-Democrats  being  divided  up  into 
|  Whigs,  Anti-Nebraska  Whigs,  Anti-Nebraska 
1  Democrats,  Maine  Law  men,  Abolitionists, 
and  Know-Nothings.  I  was  a  Whig.  When  I 
went  to  Springfield  and  entered  a  hotel  the 
"      taking  off 


was  Lincoln.     He  was  on  the  watch    for 
arrivals,  to  speak  a   good    word    for   hi 
and  he  soon  spotted  m 
was  one  of  his  support 
in  the  wrong  pew.     On 


self, 


r  there 


coat  and  go  o 
and  on  the  way 
titled  to  the  nostoffice  or   t 
a  tenderfooi 


When  I  told    him  I 

she    said:  '  You   are 

people   are  holding  a 

your 


r  hotel.     Put   ( 


I    did 


I  ^aid : 


'I 


any  office.' 
'Ut  course  not,'  tie  said,  'I  meant 
that  you  were  entitled  to  give  one  of  those 
offices  to  one  of  your  friends.'  'I  have  not 
got  any  friends,'  I  said.  '  How  did  you  get 
elected  then?'  he  asked.  The  result  was  I  got 
the  place- of  postmaster  of  the  Legislature  for 
an  acquaintance  just  for  the  fun  of  it. 

"  To  elect  Lincoln  to  the  Senate  it  was 
necessary  that  on  the  joint  ballot  every  anti- 
Democrat  in  tfi6  Legislature  should  vote  for 
him,  and  thero  were  rive  or  six  men  who  re- 
fused positively  to  vote  for  him.  These  were, 
in  the  Senate.  John  M.  Palmer,  Burton  C. 
Cook,  and  Norman  B.  Judd.  and  in  the  Lower 
House  some  men  named  Baker,  Allen,  and 
Waters.  The  candidates  were  Gov.  Madison, 
Gen.  Shields,  Lyman  Trumbull,  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  After  several  ballots  Lincoln 
sent  word  to  Stepheu  T.  Logan,  his  manager, 
to  withdraw  his  name  and  request    his  frier ds 


•  Tell  Lincoln  I  ai 

$£  and  a!  ?n*«  £?Ugh>  Lo^  Veveehea; 

""'^changed  U1J  vote   from    Lin- 

At    the 


coin  to  Trumbull, 


'ho   was  elected. 


State  Republican  convention  in     C>{J  Lincoln 
was  nominated  for  United  State.- ! 

"  1  understand  that  you  are  going  to  print 
a  carte  de  visite  photograph  of  Lincoln  on 
which  Lincoln  wrote  the  last  autograph  sig- 
nature that  he  ever  wrote  before  the  assassi- 
nation. But  I  have  good  reason  to  doubt 
whether  that  was  his  last  signature  even  if  he 
wrote  it  the  moment  before  he  took  his  i 
riage  for  Ford's  Theater.  For,  after  he  had 
entered  his  carriage  to  go  to  the  theater  hi 
got  out  again,  went  back  into  the  Whit 
House,  and  signed  his  name  to  the  commis 
sion  of  my  iriend,  William  Pitt  Kellogg,  a 
Collector  of  Customs  at  the  Port  of  New  Or 
leans.  This  fact  is  well  substantiated  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  he  could  have  written 
other  signature  after  this. 

Lincoln's    Religious  Views. 

"  As  to  my  impressions  of  Lincoln's  char- 
acter, I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood  a 
Moving  him  to  be  the  greatest  man  that  ever 
lived.  His  greatness  seemed  to  consist 
wisdom,  moderation,  patience,  endui 
and  tact  in  a  position  of  the  most  fearful  dan- 
ger, difficulty,  and  responsibility.  B 
not  agree  with  some  of  the  popular  impres- 
sions about  him.  The  ministers  claim  him 
for  a  Christian,  but  without  any  good  reason. 
About  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency I  heard  him  and  Bob  Ingersoll  discuss-  i 
ing  the  subject  of  religion  together  in  Gov.  ' 
Yates'  office  in  the  old  Capitol  at  Springfield  • 
and  while  it  was  a  discussion,  there  was  no 
dispute,  for  the  two  men  were  exactly  agreed. 
Lincoln  was  an  absolute  agnostic.  During 
the  war  he  sometimes  talked  religiously,  but 
it  was  mere  statecraft.  He  knew  that  every- 
thing depended  on  his  having  the  support  of 
the  religious  people,  and  accordingly  he 
adopted  their  phraseology  to  flatter  them,  and 
to  attach  them  to  him  :  but  he  was  for  all  that 
an  utter  disbeliever  in  the  Christian  religion. 
Lincoln  as  a  Lawyer. 

"Lincoln  was  a  remarkably  honest  man  in 
many  ways,  and  yet  he  was  not  above  employ- 
ing a  disingenuous  artifice  in  the  practice  of 
law,  and  1  will  give  you  an  example.  Lincoln 
was  a  peripatetic  practitioner.  He  followed 
the  Judges  all  around  their  circuits,  and  at 
every  county  seat  there  was  some  small 
lawyer  with  whom  he  had  an  arrangement  to 
get  him  business.  This  accounts  for  tne 
large  number  of  lawyers  who  claim  to  have 
been  in  partnership  with  him.  Well,  at  one  ■ 
of  these  county  seats  he  always  put  up  at  a  i 
hotel  kept  by  a  poor  widow.  This  widow  | 
had  an  only  child  who  was,  when  Lincoln  first 
went  there,  a  small  child,  and  Lincoln  be- 
came greatly  attached  to  him.  But  years 
passed  by  and  the  boy  grew  up,  became  a 
tough,  and  eventually  committed  murder. 
The  poor  mother  made  a  tearful  appeal  to 
Lincoln,  and  he  cheerfully  agreed  to  defend 
her  son  without  charge.  He  succeeded  in 
getting  the  case  continued  for  several  years, 
but  at  last  the  trial  came  on  and  the  outlook 
was  bad  for  the  boy. 

"  The  boy  had  taken  the  swmgletree  of  a 
wagon  and  struck  a  man  on  the  head  with  it, 
and  killed  him.  But  the  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied to  the  blow  said  they  had  seen  it  given  in 
the  night,  at  a  distance  of  half  a  block,  as  the 
moon  was  shining  brightly  at  the  time.  Lin- 
coln's defense,  which,  of  course,  he  did  not 
disclose  until  the  proper  time,  was  that  there 
was  no  moon  that  night,  and  that  therefore 
they  saw  nothing.  The  real  truth  was  just  as 
the  witnesses  stated  it, and  Lincoln  knew  it  was 
so.  But  he  found  an  almanac  of  a  different 
year,  when  there  was  no  moon  that  night, 
and  altered  the  date  of  it  to  the  year  in 
which  the  murder  was  committed.  In  order 
to  divert  suspicion  he  gave  it  to  the  clerk  of 
the  court,  and  told  him  he  would  call  for  it 
during  the  trial.  As  soon  as  the  evidence  for 
the  prosecution  was  all  in  he  innocently  asked 
the  clerk  if  he  had  an  almanac  of  that  year. 
The  clerk  said  he  thought  he  had,  and  handed 
out  the  forged  almanac.  Lincoln  took  it  and 
pored  over  it  some  time,  and  at  last  pointed 
out  to  the  Judge  and  jury  that  on  the  night  of 
the  murder  there  was  no  moon.  The  prose- 
cutor and  the  witnesses  looked  very  sheepish, 
and  the  jury  immediately  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty.  The  alteration  of  the  year 
printed  on  the  almanac  was  a  clumsy  piece  of 


work,  too.     This 

many  persons,  and  the  almanac  itself  has 
been  preserved  ever  since,  and  I  could  tell 
you  of  a  man  in  Springfield  today  who  can 
put  his  hand  on  it  at  any  moment." 


to 
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Joseph  D. 


Atlanta,    111. 
Funeral 


Remembers  Funeral 

Of  Abe  Lincoln     W/Vr,  I°,f139 

Editor,  The  Enterprise: 

Please  publish  in  your  splendid 
newspaper  the  following  story  as  I  re- 
call it  from  memory  nearly  73  years 
ago.  Perhaps  some  of  the  little  boys 
and  girls  who  are  attending  the  High 
Point  graded  schools  and  elsewhere 
may  enjoy  reading  it,  and  it  might  be 
helpful  to  them. 

Nearly  73  years  ago,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln who  became  the  16th  president  of 
the  United  States  was  shot  in  the  head 
in  Ford's  theater  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
on  Good  Friday  night,  April  14,  1865, 
a  few  minutes  after  10  o'clock,  by  a 
half-crazed  actor  by  the  name  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth.  He  did  not  regain  con- 
sciousness. He  was  carried  to  a  neigh- 
boring house  where  he  died  at  22  min- 
utes past  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  next  day,  April  15,  1865. 

This  incident  occurred  when  I  was 
nearly  five  years  of  age.  I  was  then 
living  in  Atlanta,  Illinois,  at  thejime 
of  his  death. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  very  much 
admired  by  the  people  of  Atlanta,  and 
in  token  of  their  love  and  admiration 
for  him  erected  an  arch  over  the  rail- 
road track  and  draped  it  with  mourn- 
ing and  flowers  for  the  funeral  train 
which  carried  the  body  of  the  dead 
President  to  pass  under. 

The  train  from  Washington  which 
bore  the  body  of  the  president  had  to 
pass  through  Atlanta  in  route  to 
Springfield,  Illinois,  for  burial. 

The  city  officials  of  Atlanta  made 

arrangements  with  the  railroad  com- 

j    pany  to  change   their  train   schedule 

to  stop  over  in  Atlanta  for  awhile  in 

order  that  the  people  who  wished  to 

!    do  so,  including    the    children    which 

composed  the  membership  of  all  the 

Sunday  schools  in  Atlanta,  might  be 

permitted  to  pass  through  the  funeral 

car  and  view  the  body  of  the   dead 

|    president. 


The  superintendents  of  the  Sunday 
schools  of  all  the   different  churches 
in   Atlanta   were    instructed    to   have 
their  teachers  asemble  their  classes  at 
the    passenger    station    and    render  a 
song  service  in  memory  of  the  presi- 
dent upon  the  arrival  of  the  funeral 
train. 
,       I  was  a  member  of  the  little  boys 
and  girls  class  from  five  years  of  age 
I  and  under.  My  teacher  was  a  splendid 
Christian  woman.  I  do  not  recall  her 
I  name.   She   conducted   us   children   to 
the  passenger  station  to  meet  the  fu- 
neral   train    from    Washington    which 
[  bore  the  body    of    the    president    en 
i  route  to  Springfield,  111.  for  burial. 
When  the  funeral  train  arrived  at 
the  station  it  passed  slowly  under  the 
arch    of    mourning    and    flowers  and 
stopped  the  car  under  the  arch  which 
circled    the    beautiful    casket    which 
contained  his  dead  body  of  the  presi- 
dent. The  front  and  rear  doors  of  the 
funeral   car   were    thrown   open,    and 
I  when  the  song  program  was  conclud- 
ed, all  the  teachers  were  permitted  to 
Iconduct  their  classes  through  the  car 
to  view  the  body  of  the  president. 
My  teacher  led  me  by  my  hand  up 
to  the  casket.   I  placed  my  hands 
upon  the   edge   of   the   casket   in 
order    to    pull    myself    up    high 
enough    to  see    the  body,    but  I 
couldn't  get  a  view  of  the  body, 
so  my  teacher  took  me  up  in  her 
arms  and  held  me  up  long  enough 
ta.  get  a  good  view  of  the  dead 
L   "y    of  Abraham  Lincoln.     The 
ih^Jression  of  this  scene  was  made 
indelibly  upon  my  young  mind  and 
just  as  plain  to  me  as  if  it  had 
occurred  yesterday. 

When  we  all  passed  through  the 
car  the  doors  were  closed  and  the 
train  pulled  out  from  Atlanta  to 
Springfield,  Illinois,  where  the 
body  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
president  of  the  United  States 
was  laid  to  rest. 

Sincerely  yours, 
—JOSEPH  D.  BACON, 
High  Point,  N.  C.  ■ 


Baden,   Mrs.  Anna  M. 


Washington  -  White  House  reception 

Bsnaiceia  T®!3§  ©if  M®w  Aeq^aiaafe 


",1 


,r-5  e-p  ES,  I  remember  Abraham 
<\<y  Lincoln  well,"  said  Mrs. 
Anna  M.  Baden,  widow  of 
Capt.  James  T.  Baden,  U. 
Sr  A.,  who  before  the  opening  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  north  and  south 
sarved  under  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  on  the 
frontier,  but  joined  the  Union  forces 
and  participated  in  nearly  all  the  gen- 
eral engagements  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  in  command  of  a  company  of 
the  5th  Cavalry. 

Mrs.  Baden  occupies  a  desk  in  the  in- 
ternal revenue  division  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  although  of  southern 
birth  and  upbringing,  she,  with  most  of 
the  members  of  her  family,  was  largely 
In  sympathy  with  the  Union,  and  all 
were  intense  admirers  of  Lincoln.  Her 
father,  a  prominent  business  man  of 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  with  his 
residence  in  the  latter  city,  was  a  per- 
gonal friend  of  the  war  President, 
which  brought  his  family  into  close 
touch  with  the  social  life  at  the  White 
House. 

"My  father,  the  late  John  Lewis 
Tates  of  Maryland,  was  an  old  line 
whig,"  said  Mrs.  Baden.  "From  this, 
as  you  know,  sprang  the  republican 
party,  and  he  did  valiant  service  in  the 
campaign  for  Lincoln.  He  was  so 
prominent  in  this  respect,  indeed,  that 
after  his  inauguration  President  Lin- 
coln sent  for  him  and  offered  him  any 
position  he  cared  to  choose  in  the  fed- 
eral service. 

"My  father  had,  however,  a  good 
business  of  his  own,  so  that  while  he 
appreciated  Mr.  Lincoln's  consideration, 
he  courteously  declined  a  government 
post,  but  remained  always  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  President  and  a  wel- 
come visitor  at  the  White  House. 
Through  our  friendly  footing  at  the 
Executive  Mansion,  although  I  was  but 
a  young  girl  at  the  time,  I  frequently 
met  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln. 


"In  those  early  days  White  House  re- 
ceptions were  very  informal  affairs,  and 
I  recall  that  at  one  of  them  a  teamster 
in  passing,  observing  that  a  reception 
was  in  progress,  and  evidently  struck 
with  the  fancy  to  pay  his  respects,  step- 
ped into  the  Executive  Mansion,  his 
high  boots  on  his  feet  and  his  whip  in 
his  hand.  The  President  shook  hands 
and  greeted  him  cordially,  as  he  al- 
ways did  the  honest  laboring  men.  If 
in  from  camp 


n  "In    her    hair    sne    sometimes    v.  o 


any  of  the  soldiers 

they  were  sure  of  a  warm  welcome. 

"You  ask  what  was  my  first  impres- 
sion of  President  Lincoln.  Well,  to  be 
frank,  I  thought  him  the  homeliest  man 
I  ever  saw,  really  the  backwoodsman 
he  had  been  called.  But  that  was  only 
the  very  first  impression;  I  never 
thought  he  was  homely  after  I  saw  him 
smile.  When  Lincoln  smiled  you  forgot 
the  homeliness  and  you  saw  only  the 
strength,  the  sweetness  and  the  deep, 
sad,  searching  eyes.  I  never  saw  eyes 
like    them;    they    looked    right    through 

"I  saw  President  Lincoln  first  in  1861, 
and  between  the  many  time  I  saw  him 
between  that  time  and  his  death  I 
never  failed  to  be  impressed  with  his 
personality.  It  was  a  sort  of  awe,  but 
not  fear.  I  was  not  a  forward  girl,  but 
I  talked  with  President  Lincoln  with- 
out any  consciousness  of  timidity.  He 
seemed  to  try  to  set  one  at  ease.  I 
learned  to  know  him  as  the  kindest  and 
most  fatherly  man  in  Washington. 


"His  appearance  was  remarkable,  as  i 
all  the  world  knows.  He  was  very  tall,  i 
and  he  accentuated  his  height  by  1 
habitually  wearing  a  high  silk  hat  and  ; 
long-tailed  coat.  I  never  saw  him  out  1 
of  doors  without  that  hat  and  coat, 
whether  he  walked  or  rode.  He  had  a 
way  of  walking  through  the  streets  of 
'  '     head  bent  in   thought, 


Washington, 

his  hands  behind  him,  his  shoulders 
stooped  a  little.  This  stoop  caused  the 
skirts  of  his  coat  to  droop  very  low  in 
front,  giving  him  a  very  odd  appear- 
ance. Apparently  deep  In  thought  his 
face  often   looked  sad  and  troubled,  as 


and  rode  much  by  himself. 
frequently  in  our  drives, 
figure  on  he 


"Well  do  I  recall  the  tragic  mght  oi 
Lincoln's  assassination,  especially  as 
one  of  my  brothers  came  very  near 
being  unwittingly  involved.  This 
younger  brother,  John  S.  Yates,  had 
two  lace  and  trimming  stores  in  Wash- 
ington One  of  them  was  in  Market 
space,  the  other  was  down  near  the 
navy  yard.  Owing  -to  the  troublous 
times,  he  kept  somewhat  strict  guard 
over  his  premises,  and  on  the  night  ot 
April  14,  1865,  he  boarded  a  horse  car 
on  Pennsylvania  avenue  with  his 
clerk  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  the 
navy  yard  store  to  see  that  it  was  se- 
curely closed  for   the   night. 

"As   they   passed  the   Knkwood   Hour.e, 


iiy, 


wn  as  the 

anding  in  the  grounds  of  the  National 
Soldiers'    Home. 

"But  when  he  was  walking  I  never 
saw  him  pass  a  child  without  speaking. 
Then  his  face  would  soften  and  the 
weary,  troubled  look  disappear  in  an  ex- 
pression of  interest  and  kindliness.  As 
the  war  progressed  Lincoln's  attitude 
stiffened  and  we  knew  that  he  could  be 
very  severe  upon  the  men  of  his  party 
who  thought  that  they  could  influence 
him  against  his  own  best  judgment. 
!  "In  spite  of  the  war  and  the  fact  that 
Washington  was  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
(dangerous  characters,  the  White  House 
receptions  -were  held  every  Saturday 
afternoon  and  were  open  to  all,  and 
very  informal.  Any  one  might  ap- 
jproach    the   President   and   his   wife.    It 
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permit  him  to  sleep  in 
night.  John  declined, 
said  later,  that  no  one 
ntent  of  his  next  neigh- 
oublous    days. 


.._  kept  his  i  usual  caution,  and 
that,  although  his  clerk  pleaded  the 
cause  of  his-  friend,  he  remained  firm 
in  his  refusal  to  give  him  a  night's 
shelter,  for  the  man  was  no  other  than 
George  A.  Atzerodt,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  he  was  fleeing  from  the 
Kirkwood  House.  It  was  there  Vice 
President  Johnson  resided,  and  Atze- 
rodt had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
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fasten 


Booth's 
pie,  I  belie 
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My   father 


when   he   said  that   i 
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It  was  at  the  home  of  her  old  friend 
and  kinsman,  Charles  C.  Langley  of 
Washington,  one  of  the  two  surviving 
members  of  President  Lincoln's  first 
bodyguard,  that  Mrs.  Baden  recalled 
her  memories  of  Lincoln.  At  the  close 
of  her  story,  he,  still  hale  and  hearty 
&t  the  age  of  seventy-five,  took  it  up. 

"I  recall  that  night  well,  too,"  he 
said.  "I  was  in  the  theater  when  the 
tragedy  occurred,  but  I  did  not  see  it 
clearly.  I  had  gone  in  late,  and  just 
after  entering  I  heard  a  great  commo- 
tion and  some  one  said,  'The  President 
has  been  shot.'  I  was  not  a  member 
of  his  bodyguard  then,  so  took  r 
part  in  the  scene  than 


ny  other  pri- 


MRS.  ASIXA    M.  BADEST. 

seems  strange  to  look  back  upon  th 
days,  now  that  formality  so  secur 
hedges  all  state  functions.  Presid 
Lincoln  received  in  the  east  room 
the  White  House,  the  smaller  drawii 
rooms  being  reserved  for  family  use, 
ifar  as  I  recollect.  . 

In    those    nays    hoops   were    worn 
ladies    of    fashion,  _  and    Mrs.    Lin  col 

member    be: 
It  was  th 
and     gay    colors 

wife  was  very  fashionable  in  that  re- 
spect, her  gowns  being  of  velvet,  bro- 
caded silk,  often  brilliantly  em- 
broidered   with   flowers. 


"I  did,  however,  act  in  another  part  | 
of  the  tragedy,  because  I  was  called  j 
upon  to  make  the  hearse  which  did 
duty  in  conveying-  Mr.  Lincoln's  body 
from  the  White  House  to  the  station.  I 
was   a   coachmaker   by   trade,   and    this  J 

also  detailed  to  take  charge  of  the 
catafalque  in  its  sad  duty. 

"My  earliest  recollection  of  President 
Lincoln  dates  back  to  the  time  I  be- 
came a  member  of  his  bodyguard,  at 
his  first  inauguration.  So  far  as  I 
know,  my  brother,  Francis  W.  Langley, 
now  captain  of  the  watch  at  the  Nor- 
folk navy  yard,  and  I  are  the  only 
members  of  that  company  now   living. 

"I  was  the  bearer  of  many  dispatches 
between  the  President  and  bis  gener- 
als, and  of  course  came  daily  in  con- 
tact with  him.  He  was  the  most  fa- 
therly man  I  ever  knew.  My  position 
grave  me  few  opportunities  for  anything 
like  familiar  conversation  with  thi 
President,  although  I  was  near  him  af 
most  every  day  during  the  thre 
months  I  was  on  active  duty  in  tht 
capacity  at,  bodyguard.  I  was  at  the 
White  House  more  than  others  of  the 
command.  I  saw  the  great  man  many 
times  when  he  did  not  see  me,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  even  then  that  he  was  , 
the  best  man  I  ever  knew.  I  used  to 
observe  his  forbearance  in  his  cour- 
tesy toward  those  w^o  were  opposed  to 
him  politically  and  personally.  Al- 
though he  had  them  in  his  power,  I 
don't  believe  he  ever  used  it  against 
them. 

"I  recall  just  one  rather  peculiar  in- 
terview I  had  with  him.  It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  my  acting  as  his  orderly 
when  he  crossed  the  Long  bridge  to 
review  McDowell's  command,  at  Roachs 
Spring,  Va.  He  rode  his  son  Robert's 
pony,  and  it 'looked  odd  to  see  the  tall 
man  on  so  small  a  mount.  I  owned  a 
very  good   horse,  s 


Col.  Ellsworth  was  shot.  I  was  one  of 
the  men  chosen  to  escort  the  latter's 
•xiy  as  it  was  taken  through  Waah- 
iigton  to  the  station. 
"I  was  not  on  regular  military  duty 
at  the  time  the  Confederate  army  came 
.toward  Washington  under  Gen.  Jubal 
Early,  but  when  I  heard  that  the 
President  had  gone  out  to  Port  Stevens 
I  got  on  my  horse  and  followed  him, 
und  I  was  certainly  astonished  to  see 
his  tall  form  standing  on  the  parapet, 
with  bullets  flying  in  every  direction. 
I  think  he  was  perfectly  fearless,  as  he 
seemed  to  be  quite  oblivious  to  the 
danger  of  his  situation.  I  tied  my 
horse  and  went  as  near  to  him  as  I 
could  to  render  any  assistance  in  case 
of  need.  I  saw  a  man  hit  and  fall,  and 
for  a  moment  I  thought  it  was  the 
President,  but  soon  realized  that  it  was 
not.  He  had  been  persuaded  to  come, 
down  from  his  dangerous  post  ,iust  it 
few  moments  before. 

"Talk  of  mourning!"  said  Mr.  Lang- 
ley.  "The  city  of  Washington  mourned 
over  the  death  of  Lincoln  in  earnest. 
Not  only  the  public  buildings,  but 
many  hundreds  of  others,  were  literal- 
ly swathed  in  black  for  the  funeral. 
I  never  saw  anything  so  tragic  and 
somber. 

"I  knew  all  those  men  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  assassination.  They 
were  old  neighbors  of  our  family  in 
Maryland,  and  when  men  were  sent  to 
hunt  for  them  my  father  was  chosen  to 
lead  them,  for  he  knew  every  foot  of 
ground  in  that  country.  I  believe  he 
would  have  found  them  at  once  if  he 
had  -been  permitted  to  start  earlier  on 
their  track,  but  he  had  to  wait  for  I 
hours  and  hours  before  the  authori- 
ties would  permit  him  to  leave  Wash- 
ington." 
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icoln  and  I  found  more  to 
in  the  White  House  pantry 
y  other  part  of  it.  Mrs.  Lin- 
l  good  provider,  and  she  did 
ind  how  much  we  young-  I 
i    the    larder.      T   was   not 


more  than  a  kid,  just  twenty, 
and  when  Robert  led  the  way  down 
stairs,  I  was  always  ready  to  follow. 

"Mv     commanding     officer     was     Capt. 
(afterward   Col.)    Samuel   Owens,   and   I 
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Abraham 
aid  Mrs. 
widow   of 
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][  Anna  M.   Baden, 

"  Capt.  James  T. 
S.  A.,  who  before  the  < 
tilities  between  the  north  and  south 
served  under  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  on  the 
frontier,  but  joined  the  Union  forces 
and  participated  in  nearly  all  the  gen- 
|  eral  engagements  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  in  •ommand  of  a  company  of 
the  5th  Cavalry. 

Mrs.  Baden  occupies  a  desk  in  the  in- 
ternal revenue  division  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  although  of  s 
birth  and  upbringing,  she,  wit 
the  members  of  her  family,  wi 
in  sympathy  with  the  Union 
were  intense  admirers  of  Line 
father,  a  prominent  business 
Baltimore    and    Washington, 
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sonal friend  of  the  war  President, 
which  brought  his  family  into  close 
touch  with  the  social  life  at  the  White 

"My  father,  the  late  John  Lewis 
Yates  of  Maryland,  was  an  old  line 
whig,"  said  Mrs.  Baden.  "From  this, 
as  you  know.  Sprang  the  republican 
party,  and  he  did  valiant  service  in  the 
campaign  for  Lincoln.  He  was  so 
prominent  in  this  respect,  indeed,  that 
after  his  inauguration  President  Lin- 
j  coin  sent  for  him  and  offered  him  any 
position  he  cared  to  choose  in  the  fed- 


"My  father  had,  however,  a 
business  of  his  own,  so  that  wl 
appreciated  Mr.  Lincoln's  conside 
he  courteously  declined  a  govei 
:  post,  but  remained  always  an 
|  admirer    of    the    President    and    i 
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"In  those  early  days  White  House  re- 
ceptions were  very  informal  affairs,  and 
I  recall  that  at  one  of  them  a  teamster 
in  passing,  observing  that  a  reception 
■was  in  progress,  and  evidently  struck 
with  the  fancy  to  pay  his  respects,  step- 
ped into  the  Executive  Mansion,  his 
high  boots  on  his  feet  and  his  whip  in 
his  hand.  The  President  shook  hands 
!  and  greeted  him  cordially,  as  he  al- 
ways did  the  honest  laboring  men.     If 


any  of  the  soldiers 
hey  were  sure  of 
"You  ask   what  - 


he  had  be< 


:  Lincoln.    Well,   to   be 

'    1  the  homeliest  man 

the    backwoodsman 

But  that  was  only 


like    them;    they    looked    right    through 
you. 

"I  saw  President  Lincoln  first  in  1861, 
and  between  the  many  time  I  saw  him 
between  that  time  and  his  death  I 
I  never  failed  to  be  impressed  with  his 
personality.  It  was  a  sort  of  awe,  but 
not  fear.  I  was  not  a  forward  girl,  but 
I  talked  with  President  Lincoln  with- 
out any  consciousness  of  timidity.  He 
seemed  to  try  to  set  one  at  ease.  I 
learned  to  know  him  as  the  kindest  and 
t  fatherly  man  In  Washington. 
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of  the  fam- 
ily "now^ known  as  the  Lincoln  cottage, 
standing  in  the  grounds  of  the  National 
Soldiers'    Home. 

"But  when  he  was  walking  I  never 
saw  him  pass  a  child  without  speaking. 
Then  his  face  would  soften  and  the 
weary,  troubled  look  disappear  i"  "" 
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that  he  could  be 
of  his  party 
who  thought  that  they  could  influence 
him  against  his  own  best  judgment 

"In  spite  of  the  war  and  the  fact  that 
Washington  was  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
dangerous  characters,  the  Whit 
receptions  ~ 
afternoon 
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President 
Lincoln  received  in  the  east  room  of 
the  White  House,  the  smaller  drawing- 
:  rooms  being  reserved  for  family  use,  so 
far  as  I  recollect. 

In  those  clays  hoops  were  worn  by 
ladies  of  fashion,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
were  the  largest,  I  think,  I  ever  saw. 
t  remember  being  impressed  by  theii 
size.  It  was  the  day  of  rich  materials 
and  gay  colors,  and  the  President's 
wife  was  very  fashionable  in  that  re- 
spect, her  gowns  being  of  velvet,  bro- 
caded     silk,       often       brilliantly       em- 


pretty   ] 
atory 


..  8  form  of  earrings,  broi 
necklace  and  bracelets  were  the  jev 
worn  with  some  of  her  costumes, 
manner  she  was  kind  and  courteou: 
all  her  guests,  and  she  made  a  v 
pleasing    impression    upon   me. 


,  "Well  do  I  recall  the  tragic  night  of 
Lincoln's  assassination,  especially  as 
one  of  my  brothers  came  very  near 
being  unwittingly  involved.  This 
younger  brother,  John  S.  Yates,  had 
two  lace  and  trimming  stores  in  Wash- 
ington. One  of  them  was  in  Market 
space,    the    other 
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clerk  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  th 
navy  yard  store  to  see  that  it  was  se 
curely  closed  for  the  night. 

"As  they  passed  the  Kirkwood  Hour-.E 
then  standing  on  the  corner  of  12t 
street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue,  a  mar 
very  much  excited,  got  on  the  car.  M; 
j  brother's    clerk    recognized    him    as    i 


ked 

mv  brother  to  permit  him  to  sleep  in 
his  store  that  night.  John  declined, 
feeling,  as  he  said  later,  that  no  one 
knew  the  real  intent  of  his  next  neigh- 
bor in  those  troublous  days.  It  was 
well  he  kept  his  usual  caution,  and 
that,  although  his  clerk  pleaded  the 
cause  of  his  friend,  he  remained  firm 
in  his  refusal  to  give  him  a  night's 
shelter,  for  the  man  was  no  other  than 
George    A.    Atzerodt,    one    of    the    con- 
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rS  -;;■:'..  al  U,e  home  of  her  old  friend 
and  kinsman,  Charles  C.  Langley  of 
Washington,  one  of  the  two  surviving 
members    of    President    Lincoln's    first 

I  bodyguard,  that  Mrs.  Baden  recalled 
her  memories  of  Lincoln.  At  the  close 
of  her  story,  he,  still  hale  and  hearty 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  took  it  up. 

"I  recall  that  night  well,  too,"  he 
said.  "I  was  in  the  theater  when  the 
tragedy  occurred,  but  I  did  not  see  it 
clearly.  I  had  gone  in  late,  and  just 
after  entering  I  heard  a  great  commo- 

(tion  and  some  one  said,  'The  President 
has   been   shot.'      I   was   not   a   member 
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pu- 

*   * 

"I   did,   1 

owev 

er,  act 

in   another 

pa  rt 

of   the    tr 

igedj 

becau 

se   I   was   called 

upon    to 

nuke 

the    h 

arse    which 

did 

duty   in    c 

ing   Mr 

Lincoln's 

body 

from  the  White 

House 

to  the  statio 

n.     I 

was   a   coachmaker   by 

trade,   and 

this 

commission  was 
also    detailed    t 
catafalque  in  it 

given 
o    take 

to  me,  and  I 
charge    of 
uty. 

the 

t  recollection  of  President 
Lincoln  dates  back  to  the  time  I  be- 
came a  member  of  his  bodyguard,  at 
his  first  inauguration.  So  far  as  I 
know,  my  brother,  Francis  W.  Langley, 
now  captain  of  the  watch  at  the  Nor- 
folk navy  yard,  and  I  are  the  only 
members  of  that  company  now  living. 
"I  was  the  bearer  of  many  dispatches 
between  the  President  and  his  gener- 
als, and  of  course  came  daily  in  con- 
tact with  him.  He  was  the  most  fa- 
therly man  I  ever  knew.  My  position 
e  few  opportunities  for  anything 


like     famil: 
President,  although 
most     every     day 


•alio/ 


with     the 
r  him  al- 


during  the 
was  on  active  duty  in  tile 
f  bodyguard.  I  was  at  the 
jse  more  than  others  of  the 
I  saw  the  great  man  many 
nd   it 


his    forbearam 


that   ] 


ise.l     1 


him  politically  an< 
though  he  had  thei 
don't    believe    he    ev 


i-ere  opposed  to 
personally..  Al- 
in  his  power,  I 
used    it    against 


ten 


'  I  had  with  hir 
n    of  i 


his    ordei 


l  the 


crossed  the  Long 
review  McDowell's  command,  at  Roachs 
Spring,  Va.  He  rode  his  son  Robert's 
pony,  and  it  looked  odd  to  see  the  tall 
man  on  so  small  a  mount.  I  owned  a 
very  good  horse,  so  I  went  up  to  him 
_  J    asked    him    if    he    would 


I  it h    i 


He   i 


but  said  he  preferred  ( 


very   polite 


was    at    th 

;    White 

y  other   me 
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I      must      s 
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Vhite  House 
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art  of  it.     .A 

rs.  Lin- 

ovider,   and 

she   did 

w  much  we  young- 
larder.      1    was   not 
kid,    just    twenty, 

"My  commanding  officer  was  Capt. 
(afterward   Col.)    Samuel  Owens,   and  I 

wis  m  itli  him  when  he  rode  into  Alex- 
andria to  take  charj.  of  affairs  when 
Col.  Ellsworth_was  shot.  I  was  one  of  i 
the  men  chosen  to  escort  the  latter's 
body  as  it  was  taken  through  Wash- 
ington  to   the  station. 

"I  was  not  on  regular  military  duty  ' 
at  the  time  the  Confederate  army  came  / 

toward  Washington  under  Gen.  Jubal 
Early,  but  when  I  heard  that  the 
President  had  gone  out  to  Port  Stevens 
I  got  on  my  horse  and  followed  him, 
and  I  was  certainly  astonished  to  see 
his  tall  form  standing  on  the  parapet, 
with  bullets  flying  in  every  direction,! 
1  think  he  was  perfectly  fearless,  as  he 
seemed  to  be  quite  oblivious  to  the  I 
danger  of  his  situation.  I  tied  my 
horse  and  went  as  near  to  him  as  I ' 
could  to  render  any  assistance  in  case 
of  need.  I  saw  a  man  hit  and  fall,  and 
for  a  moment  I  thought  it  was  the 
President,  but  soon  realized  that  it  was 
not.  He  had  been  persuaded  to  come 
down  from  his  dangerous  post  just  a 
few  moments  before. 

"Talk  of  mourning!"  said  Mr.  Lang- 1 
ley.  "The  city  of  Washington  mourned; 
over  the  death  of  Lincoln  in  earnest. 
Not  only  the  public  buildings,  but 
many  hundreds  of  others,  were  literal- 
ly swathed  in  black  for  the  funeral. 
I    never    saw    anything    so    tragic    and 

"I  knew  all  those  men  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  assassination.  They 
were  old  neighbors  of  our  family  in 
Maryland,  and  when  men  were  sent  to 
hunt  for  them  my  father  was  chosen  to 
lead  them,  for  he  knew  every  foot  of 
ground  in  that  country.  1  believe  he 
would  have  found  them  at  once  if  he 
had  been  permitted  to  start  earlier  on 
their  track,  but  he  had  to  wait  for 
hours  and  hours  bt.fore  the  authori-  I 
ties  would   permit  him  to  leave  Wash- 


Badger,   Orzo 


Marshall,    111. 
L.-D.    Debate 


LOCAL  INTEREST 

ALL  IN  A  BUNCH 


OZRO  BADGER  OF  TURMAN 
HEARD  LINCOLN-DOUG- 
LAS DEBATE  IN  1860. 


HELD  AT  MARSHALL  ILLINOIS 


Dr.  Frank  Gray,  86,  of  Allen- 
dale, Illinois,  Who  Taught  at 
Old  Eslinger  School  65  Years 
Ago,  Visits  Friends  Here. 


The  recent  episode  of  the  campaign 
in  which  Wendell  Willkie,  GOP  can- 
didate for  president  announced  that 
he  would  like  to  have  a  joint  debate 
with  President  Roosevelt,  naturally 
has  caused  some  discussion  as  to  joint 
debates  in  a  national  scope. 
j  The  only  two  presidential  candi- 
dates to  engage  in  joint  debates  or 
discussions  was  in  1860  when  Abra- 
ham Lincolnfi  republican  candidate 
for  the  presidency  and  Stephen  A, 
Douglas,  democratic  candiadte  for  the 
presidency  engaged  in  joint  debates 
largely  in  the  county  seats  of  their 
home  state  of  Illinois. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  of 
special  interest  that  we  have  at  least 
one  resident  of  this  county  who  as  a 
youngster  of  seven  years  heard  these 
two  famous  men  in  joint  debate  in 
1860. 

Ozro  Badger,  now  87  years  old  of 
Turman  township  has  this  distinction. 
:  In  the  fall  of  1860  the  parents  of  Mr. 
Badger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noble  Badger, 
resided  in  Clark  county,  Illinois,  1  1-2 
miles  south  east  of  Marshall.  On  the 
afternoon  that  these  two  great  lead- 
ers were  to  engage  in  joint  debate 
there,  the  parents  and  their  two  sons 
William  and  Ozro  Badger  walked  to 
Marshall  to  hear  the  debate.  The 
county  seat  was  packed  with  people 
and  Mr.  Badger  recalls  the  discussion 
very  well,  although  he  does  not  re- 
(member  any  particular  phase  of  the 
Rebate. 

The  debate  was  held  in  a  grove 
near  the  edge  of  the  town.  Mr.  Bad- 
ger says  that  there  was  four  floats 
located  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
court  house  square  but  that  he  only 
j  remembers  two  of  them,  one  was  Lin- 
jcoln  as  the  Railsplitter,  and  the  other 
[  represented  Lincoln  as  a  flat  boat 
I  pilot. 


Returning  to  the  community  where 
he  taught  school  sixty-five  years  ago, 
Dr.  Frank  S.  Gray,  86  years  old,  a 
physician  and  druggist  of  Allendale, 
Illinois,  was  a  dinner  guest  of  Frank 
Sanders  west  of  the  city  Friday.  Dr. 
;  Gray  taught  school  at  the  old  Eslinger 
1  school  house  in  Hamtlton  township, 
just  east  of  the  Sanders  residence  in 
1875  and  Mr.  Sanders,  Mrs.  Allie 
Coffman  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Hunt  were 
among  his  pupils  still  living  here. 
,Dr.  Hunt  went  to  Merom  also  to 
visit  his  old  collegt  friend,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Hatten  who  attended  the  old  Un- 
ion Christian  college  when  he  was  a 
student  there.  Miss  Hatten  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  old  college. 


Bailey,  Prof.  Gilbert  Ellis 


NEXT  DOOR  TO  LINCOLN 

Prof.  Bailey  of  U.S.C.  as  a  Child  Knew  Lincoln, 
Who  Told  Him  Wild  Animal  Stories  I 


BY  PROF.  GILBERT  ELLIS  BAlTiKY 

My  Father,  Rev.  Gilbert  Stephens!  a  great  man,  and  would 
Bailey,  was  a  near  neighbor  of 
Lincoln,  in  Springfield;  and  a 
close  friend.  After  he  moved  away 
from  that  city  Lincoln  visited  him 
a  number  of  times. 

My   earliest   recollection   of  Lin- 
coln  is    when    father   was   walking 
down    the    street    with    h' 
father   was    over    six    feet, 


hav 


f  I  had,  but 
man  stooped  down  and  smiled  in 
my  face  and  said:  "Now,  isn't 
that  too  bad?"  he  captured  my  boy- 
ish heart.  The  next  moment  found 
me  riding  on  his  shoulder.  Sobs 
were  forgotten  in  listening  to  fun- 
ny stories  about  squirrels.  Noth- 
ing abo'it  shooting  them,  but  about 
loving  them  and  their  funny,  merry 

"Never  hurt  a.  wild  animal, 


broad- I 
shouldered,    but    lame    and    walked  i  just  ]ove  them,"  he  said, 
with    a    cane.      Lincoln    was    very  i       ,,,.  ^,     ...    T   „„„„   <.v,„t   t,:„  vvi„«i, 
wu.li    a.    *-<*■* <=•  „n,„j  „,:)V,  i,i0         what   did    I   care   that   his   black 

tall,  and  thin,  and  walked  with  his  |  ,     , 
hands  behindw  him.     bending  for-  I 


ward  while  he  talked 
I  I  was  standing  by  the  gate  sob- 
1  bing,  for  that  morning  I  had 
proudly  fastened  a  little  flag  to  the 
pickets,  because,  the  city  was  hung 
with  flags  and  banners.  A  mis- 
!  erable  old  cow,  attracted  by  the  red 
I  stripes,   had   hooked  down  the  flag 

I  did  not  know  that  Lincoln  was 


bed  dow; 
stood  ^very  way  for  Sunday;  moth- 
er would  have  scolded  me  if  my 
hair  was  that  way.  What  did  I 
care  that  folks  said  he  was  a  great 
man — that  means  nothing  to  a 
small  boy.  He  only  wonders  if  it 
feels  funny  to  be  great;  but  when 
a  great  man  talks  in  a  language 
that  a  boy  can  understand,  and 
holds  him  by  the  hand  ->nd  smiles, 
then  that  kid  is  very  proud. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  known  to 
all  the  boys,  for  he  loved  his  own 
children,  and  made  a  chum  of  ev- 
ery boy  he  met. 

Several  years  later  father  went 
to  the  State  House,  leaving  me  in 
the  hall.  Lincoln  came  by  and  in- 
quired why  I  was  alone.  "Come 
with  me,  I'll  show  you  some- 
thing." 

He  got  the  keys  and  we  spent  an 
hour  looking  at  the  huge  volumes  | 
of  Audubon's  Bird*,  hand-painted,  - 
life-size.  There  was  the  royal  wild 
turkey  in  all  his  rich  colors,  and 
then  followed  stories  of  how  tc 
trap  them,  and  their  habits,  cun- 
pidity,  told  by  a  mas- 


When  the 
ve      boys 


lOdcraft. 


Awakes'  "  parade  at  night,  with 
their  torches  shooting  flames.  We 
boys  followed  the  procession  mak- 
ing remarks:  "He  made  a  figure 
4  trap  for  me.  .  .  Naw,  he 
doesn't  chew  tobacco!  .  .  Once 
at  our  house  he  knelt  down  and 
said  his  prayers,  same  as  I  did. 
.  .  .  Huh!  he's  just  folks, 
like  dad  and  mamma." 

We  boys  thought  his  face  was 
lovely  and  lovable.  Today  we  old 
men  think  most  of  that  kindly, 
lovable  face  and  the  great  heart 
■filled   with   kindness   to   everybody. 


Prof.  Gilbert  E.  Bailey, 
Who  &a  a  child  lived  next  door  to 
Lincoln.  | 


liley,   Prof.   Gilbert 


Neighbor  of  Lincoln 
Springfield, 


NEXT  DOOR  TO  LINCOLN 

Prof.  Bailey  of  U.S.C.  as  a  Child  Knew  Lincoln, 
Who  Told  Him  Wild  Animal  Stories 


near  neighbor  o 
Springfield;  and  i 
After  he  moved  awa; 
sited  hin 


BY  PROF.  GILBERT  ELLIS  B  A  ILEX  \ 

Rev.  Gilbert  Stephens,  a  gr«jat  man,  and  would  not  have 
cared  if  I  had,  but  when  the  tall 
man  stooped  down  and  smiled  in 
my  face  and  said:  "Now,  isn't 
that  too  bad?"  he  captured  my  boy- 
ish heart.  The  next  moment  found 
me  riding  on  his  shoulder.  Sobs 
were  forgotten -in  listening  to  fun- 
ny stories  about  squirrels.  Not  li- 
nen father  was  walking  jng.  abo-Jt  shooting  them,  but  abourt 
down  the  street  with  him.  My  loving  them  and  their  funny,  merry 
father  was  over  six  feet,  broad-  |  wavs.  "Never  hurt  a  wild  animai, 
shouldered,  but  lame  and  walked  |  -just  love  them,"  he  said, 
with    a    cane.       Lincoln    was    very,       ^        djd    j  th   fc  hi     b,     k 

tall,  and  thin    and  walked  w,th  his    halr    wag    nQt    combpd    down    but 
hands  behmdw  him.     bending  for-  \  Btood  wefy  way  fm.  Suilday.  moth- 
er  would    have    scolded    me    if    my 
had  I  hair   was   that   way-     What   did    I 


My  Fath< 
Bailey,  was 
Lincoln,  in 
close  friend, 
from  that  city  Lincoln 
a  number  of  times. 

My   earliest   recollection   of  Lin- 


bending  for- ] 
ward    while    he    talked. 

I  was  standing  by  the  gate  sob-  j 
that      morning 


proudly  fastened  a  little  flag  to  tin 


i  that  folks  s 


id  he  was 


man — that    means    nothing- 


pickets,  because  the  city 

with    flags    and    banners.      A    mis- 1  f     ,     funny  to  be  great;   but  when 

erable  old  cow.  attracted  by  the  red  j  a    &*„„*    man    talks   in    • 

stripes,   had  hooked  down  the  flag 
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f  nuns  I  small  boy.      He  only  wonders  if  it 

s"  I  ^els  funny  to  be  great;   but  when 

great    man    talks   in    a,    language 

that    a.    boy    can    understand,    and 

holds  him  by  the  hand  -vnd  smiles, 

then  that  kid  is  very  proud. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  known  to 

all  Hie  boys,  for  he  loved  his   own 

and  made  a  chum  of  ev- 


sars  later  fa  the: 
:  House,  leavyg 
incoln  came  \3y  i 
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Ty  boy  he 
Several   j 
to   the   Stat 
the  hall.     Lincoln 
quired    why    I   was   alone. 

show      you      some- 
thing." 

He  got  the  keys  and  we  spent  an 
hour  looking  at  the  huge  volumes 
of  Audubon's  Birds,  hand-painted, 
There  was  the  royal  wild 
turkey  in  all  his  rien  colors,  and 
followed  stories  of  how  to 
trap  them,  and  their  habits,  cun- 
ling  and  stupidity,  told  by  a  mas- 
er  in   woodcraft. 

When  the  campaign  was  on,  how 
are      boys      enjoyed      the      "Wide- 

Awakes'  "  parade  at  night,  with 
their  i  irehes  shooting  flames.  We 
boys  followed  the  procession  mak- 
ing remarks:  "He  made  a  figure 
4  trap  for  me,  .  .  Naw,  he 
doesn't  chew  tobacco!  .  .  Once 
at  our  house  he  knelt  down  and 
said  his  prayers,  same  as  I  did. 
.  .  .  Huh!  he's  just  folks, 
like  dad  and  mamma." 

We  boys  thought  his  face  was 
lovely  and  lovable.  Today  we  old 
men  think  most  of  that  kindly, 
lovable  face  and  the  great  heart 
filled    with   kindness   to   everybody. 
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ailey,   Judson  J. 


I  Allegan  Man  Who  Helped  Guard 

J.  Davis  Marks  90th  Birthday 


Judson  Bailey,  Who  Served 
in  4th  Cavalry,  Under 
Gen  B.  D.  Pritchard,  Is 
Host  to  Many  Callers. 


been    a    meml 

Masonic  Lodg 

sett.   Post,    No.    5U,    G.    A.    It, 

post  has  dwindled      from   a 

bership  of  over  300  to  eight 


Baker,    C. 


J<vV'> 


Lincoln  Neighbors 

"CUR  YEARS  C.  Baker,  Grand- 
■*■  view,  Ind.,  editor,  has  beeu 
exercised  over  the  assertion  in  his- 
tory books  that  the  Lincoln  fam- 
ily's Indiana  neighbors  were  crude, 
uneducated  people. 

So  after  much  work  he  got  the 
details  on  what  was  perhaps  the 
first  murder  trial  that  Abe  Lincoln 
witnessed. 

The  lawyers  in  this  case  were 
John  Pitcher  and  John  A.  Brack- 
enridge,  both  residents  of  Rock- 
port. 

Baker  points  out  that  Pitcher 
was  a  student  at  the  first  law 
school  in  the  states— the  Litchfield 
Law  School,  and  that  Bracken- 
ridge  was  a  graduate  of  the  Col- 
ege   of   New   Jersey,    later    Prince- 


Ui 


Sity. 


member   of   a   debating    : 


iety. 


Baker,   Enoch 


CITY  VETERAN 
RECALLS  TALK 
LINCOLN  MADE 

"Yes,  I  knew  Lincoln,"  I  have 
held  his  hand  and  talked  with 
him,  too,"  silvery-haired  Enoch 
Baker,  former  secret  service 
man  and  father  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Smink  of  the  DAILY  NEWS 
staff,  reminisced  today  in  the 
midst  of  his  grief.  He  sat  with 
his  sorrowing  family,  who  to- 
day followed  his  wife  to  her  last 
resting  place  in  Holy  Cross 
cemetery. 

"Mama  and  I  always  regarded 
Lincoln's  birthday  with  special  sig- 
nificance, but  I  never  dreamed  it 
would  mark  the  day  of  our  part- 
ing," the  old  man  mourned. 

"I  was  just  a  lad  when  my 
father  took  me  to  Independence 
hall  to  hear  the  famous  Emancipa- 
tor in  a  speech  he  made  in  this 
city.  I  managed  to  make  my  way 
through  the  crowd  after  he  had  fin- 
ished speaking  and  slowly  edged 
my  way  to  his  side. 

Sweet   Smile  Lights  Face 

"He  seemed  to  sense  my  presence 
for  he  paused  in  his  conversation 
with  one  of  Philadelphia's  most 
distinguished  citizens  and  his  face 
lit    up    with    the    sweetest    smile    I 

"'How  do  you  do,  my  boy,'  he 
said,  and  clasped  my  hand  in  his 
great  strong  palm.  My  heart  almost 
stopped  beating  and  I  was  speech- 
less with  the  pride  and  joy.  .  .  . 

"When  the  news  of  his  assassina- 
tion came  I  shall  never  forget  the 
sorrowful  face  of  my  father  as  he 
said:  'Enoch,  our  friend  .  .  .  the 
country's  best  friend  is  dead.' 

"Well  sir,  the  folks  seemed  to 
feel  some  need  for  expressing  their 
sorrow.  Trimming  stores  were  be- 
sieged for  black  crepe.  When  that 
was  all  gone  they  bought  black 
muslin  and  plain  black  cheesecloth. 
All  the  houses  were  draped  in  deep- 
est mourning. 

Neighbors  Vent  Rage 

"We  lived  at  5th  and  Carpenter 
sts.,  and  I  remember  one  man  who 
conducted  a  small  grocery  store  re- 
fused to  drape  his  place  of  business 
.  .  .  the  enraged  neighbors  took 
care  of  that.  .  .  ,  He  was  locked 
out  of  his  store  and  the  entire  front 
was  sheated  with  black  cloth  .  .  . 
remained  that  way,  too,  until  after 
the    funeral." 

Enoch  Baker  is  of  Quaker  ances- 
try and  he  feels  a  special  kind  of 
kinship  for  Lincoln  since  his  an- 
cestors too  were  Quakers  who  lived 
in  Berks  county,  Pa. 


Col.   W.T. 


L.-D.    Debates 


Col  W.  T.  Baker  Of  Bolivia, 
Friend  Of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Dies  At  Local  Hospital 


Colonel  William  Turley  Baker,  of<$ 
Bolivia,  a  personal  acquaintance  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  oldest  Elk 
in  the  state  of  Illinois,  died  at  3 
o'clock  yesterday  morning-  at  the  St. 
John's  hospital  after  an  illness  Cf 
nine  weeks.  Up  to  eight  days  ago 
his  many  friends  and  relatives  en- 
tertained hope  for  his  recovery,  but 
at  this  time  the  aged  pioneer  began 
to  weaken,  and  the  last  chance  for 
his  recovery  passed.  He  was  ,92 
years  old. 

The  remains  were  taken  to  Taylor- 
ville yesterday  evening  and  funeral 
services  will  be  held  there  at  11  a. 
m.,  tomorrow.  Final  services  will  be 
at  the  Methodist  church  at  Grove 
City  at  1  o'clock  the  same  day.  Elk's 
lodge,  No.  925  of  Taylorville  will  have 
full  charge  of  both  services.  Inter- 
ment will  be  made  in  the  Grove  City 
cemetery.  The  trip  from  Taylorville 
will  be  made  overland  in  automobiles 
and  cars-  for  the  transportation  for 
all  friends  of  the  deceased  and  family 
will  be  provided  for  by  the  Elk's  lodge 
of  Taylorville. 

Many  friends  and  brother  Elks  of 
the  decedent  are  planning  lo  attend! 
the  services  at  Taylorville  and  Grove 
City  tomorrow  while  old  settlers 
from  all  over  the  state  are  expected 
to  be  present  at  the  ceremonies.  Am- 
ple accommodations  have  Deen  ar- 
ranged for  the   occasion. 

Colonel  Baker  was  one  of  the  very] 
few    livjng 


BOLIVIA  MAN,  OLDEST 
ELK  IN  STATE,  DIES 
AFTER  LONG  ILLNESS 


wars  that  Colonel  Baker  owned  when 
he  died. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father  Colonel  Baker  was  a  great 
horse    fancier.  His    father    raised' 

'blooded  horses  of  the  Morgan  type 
throughout  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
as  did  the  son.  Colonel  Baker  was 
superintendent  of  Speedways  for  the 
Sangamon  county  Fair  association 
and  on  two  different  occasions  in  the 
'70s  was  superintendent  of  speed  of 
the  Illinois  State  fair.  The  fair  at 
this  time  was  not  always  held  in 
Springfield,  but  t lie  place  where  it 
ould  be  held  the  following  year 
ould  be  decided  at  the  end  of  every 
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COL.   WILLIAM    T.    BAKER. 

the  stopping  place  for  travelers  along 
the   route. 

In  1836  the  Bakers  moved  to  Mt. 
ho  could  recount '  Auburn  township,  (then  in  Sangamon 
stories  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  politi- '  county,)  now  in  Christian  county, 
cal  fight  of  eighty  years  ago.  He  was  Mt.  Auburn  was  then  in  the  wilds. 
a  forty-niner,  and  made  two  trips  Indians  made  this  point  a  trading 
overland  to  California,  one  in  1849,  center  and  the  wildest  of  game 
and    the    other    in    1851.      While      in  j  abounded: 

California  he  served  for  a  time  as.  Colonel  Baker's  father,  James  Baker 
stage  drive.-  during  the  days  of  the  i  built  the  old  water  mill,  the  location 
rush,  when  this  position  would  be  |  of  which  is  still  marked  by  the 
accepted  only  by  the  most  daring.  j  foundation  of  Smith's  water  mill  of 
He  followed  Abraham   Lincoln   and  I  the    present    day.         Smith's    mill 


(Stephen  Douglas  about  the  state  foi 
more  than  two  months  during  their 
tamous  campaign  of  1856  as  a  fol- 
lower of  Lincoln.  Throughout  his 
life  he  followed  the  doctrines  taught 
by  the  immortal  Lincoln,  that  of 
staunch    Republicanism. 

Colonel    Baker   came    to    Illinoi: 


built  on  the  original  foundation  con- 
structed by  Isaac  Baker  and  his  sons. 
James  Baker,  the  father  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  were  mess  mates  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  friendship  between 
i  Lincoln  and  the  Bakers  was  cement- 
While  James  Baker  was  operat- 


1829  with  his  parents  James  and  Mrs.  |  ing  the  mill  then  carrying  his 
|  Nancy  Squires  Baker.  who  movea  ,  Lincoln  made  this  his  stopping  place 
from  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky  j  and  he  would  remain  for  days  with 
where  he  was  born.  For  a  time  the  '  the  Baker  family,  hunting. 
family  lived  at  the  Turley  settlement,  j  It  was  this  mill  that  marked  the 
then  four  miles  from  Springfield,  end  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  flat  boat 
During  the  winter  of  the  "deep  snow"  I  activities  when  he  operated  a  river 
James  Baker  his  family  moved  to  |  transport  on  the  north  fork  of  the 
Rochester,  Sangamon  county.  The  |  Sangamon.  An  old  oak  tree  that 
family  was  five  days  making  the  ,  stood  on  the  bank  near  the  mill  was 
twenty  mile  trip  due  to  the  depth  of  j  the  place  Lincoln  tied  ttiis  raft  when 
the  snow.  (Rochester  was  consider-  j  on  his  trips  from  Old  Salem.  Later 
led    a   village   before    Springfield    was ;  Colonel    Baker    chopped      down 


known.) 

At  Rochester  the  family  settled  on 
the  place,  now  occupied  by  James  T. 
Callerman,  an  old  brick  tavern  house. 
By  this  place  ran  the  route  from  the 
east  to  Springfield  and  the  tavern  was 


and  gavels  therefrom 
sented  to  Presidents  McKinley  and 
Roosevelt,  Speaker  Joe  Cannon,  while 
he  retained  one  for  himself.  This 
is  among  the  many  relics  of  the  Re- 
volutionary,   Black    Hawk    and    Civil 


the      remainder 

travelers       were 

Baker    rode    a    m 

animal  carried  hii 

f.t    Rochester.      T 

return  he  made   another   trip    to   th^ 

Pacific       This    time    h;:    remained    in 

California    for    two    years    anu     was 

employed    as   a      stage      driver.      His 

trips  to   the  gold  seekers  haven  took 

six    months    each    way. 

Many  times  Colonel  Baker  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  live  to  be 
one  hundred  years  old,  but  the  grjm 
reaper  struck  his  name  from  the  roll 
over  seven  years  earlier.  The  aged 
pioneer  lived  a  simple  life.  His 
home  was  the  center  of  all  of  the 
community  gatherings  in  the  Varly 
days  and  to  all  he  extended  the  wel- 
come of  his  threshold.  To  put  up,  .<> 
the  Bakers  was  common,  for  thW* 
'.vas  always  room  and  food  for  all.  ' 
This  with  integrity,  was  the  on- 
standing  personality  of  the  Bakers, 
both    father   and    son. 

In  the  days  of  strife.  1S61-18U, 
Colonel  Baker  served  in  the  secret 
service  department  of  the  North.  He 
made  his  way  south  and  entered 
guerrilla  rendezvous  to  learn  of  their 
plans.  Several  times  during  the  war 
he  had  narrow  escapes  from  being 
captured,  but  each  time  he  managed 
to  make  the  Union  lines  with  the  in- 
I  formation  ascertained.  Colonel  Dick 
Oglesby,  then  War  governor  of  Illi- 
nois appointed  Colonel  Baker  to  his 
position  with  the  secret  service 
forces  because  of  his  rugged,  en- 
during physique  and  the  southern 
drawl  that  he  could  assume.  These 
two  elements  made  W.  T.  Baker  ideal 
for    this    service. 

At  one  time  Colonel  Baker  was 
one  of  the  three  outspoken  Republi- 
cans of  Mt.  Auburn  township. 
Throughout  all  his  life  he  has  been 
a  stauiich  Republican,  but  he  never 
aspired  to  office.  The  political  doc- 
tripes  of  Lincoln  were  his,  and  his 
greatest  political  argument  for  his 
party  was  "Consult  the  speeches  of 
Lincoln,  then  come  to  me.  You  will 
see  my  way." 

Throughout  his  life,  Colonel  Baker 
attended  all  of  the-  old  settlers'  pic- 
nics in  Sangamon.  At  these  events 
he  was  aways  one  of  the  principal 
speakers. 

Another  experience  in  Colonel 
Baker's  life  was  driving  cattle  and 
hogs  to  markets  before  the  advent 
of  railroads  in  Illinois.  He  made 
one  trip  to  New  York,  several  to 
Chicago  and  many  to  St.  Louis  with 
cattle  or  hogs.  In  his  youth  the 
cattle   were   driven   from   five    to   ten 


^Vs  a  day  and  fattened  while  en- 
Kute    to   market. 

He  had  been  a  constant  reader  of 
The  State  Journal  since  185-4,  when 
his  name  was  placed  on  the  sub- 
scribers list  of  the  publication.  His 
father  was  among  the  first  subscrib- 
ers to  The  State  Journal  almost  one 
i  hundred  years  ago. 
i  Colonel  Baker  was  always  a  great 
!  friend  to  old  soldiers  and  the 
i  women's  relief  corps,  and  no  just 
|  cause  was  ignored  by  ( him  when 
finances  were  needed.  His  home  was 
;  famous  for  hospitality.  The  Baker 
|  barbecues  were  an  event  of  note  in 
I  Christian  county  up  to  a  short  time 
before  his  death. 

In  an  article  "Lincoln  As  His 
Neighbors  Knew  Him"  by  Wayne 
Whipple  are  recounted  the  memories 
of  Colonel  (Uncle  Billy)  Baker  in 
connection  with  the  great  eman- 
cipator. This  was  published  in  the 
North  American  of  Philadelphia  in 
1911. 

The  article  in  part  follows: 
AN  ARDENT  LINCOLN  LOVER 
One  of  the  great  privileges  of  this 
happy  occasion  was  the  meeting  of 
an  old  neighbor  of  Lincoln's  to  whom 
I  was  introduced  by  mine  host, 
Colonel  J.  R.  B.  Van  Cleave,  whose 
home  is  one  of  the  most  hospitable 
in  Springfield,  the  city  of  hospitable 
homes.  Beginning  his  legal  career 
in  the  office  of  Colonel  Robert  G. 
Ir.gersol,  Colonel  Van  Cleave  has 
been  a  leading  man  of  affairs, 
financial  and  political,  in  Chicago  as 
well  as  at  the  state  capital.  An 
ardent  Lincoln  lover,  he  arranged 
for  me  to   meet  in  his  office   Colonel 

'■  VVllilam  T.  L'i-.ker,  ,vho  proved  an 
angel  in  the  disguise  of  a  dear,  quaint 
bluff  old  salt  of  the  prairies,  with  a 
Lincoln  humor  and  heartiness,  and 
popularly  known  as  "Uncle  Billy." 
Colonel  Baker  lives  on  his  large  farm 
near  Bolivia,  Christian  county,  Illi- 
nois. This  interview  proved  a 
treasure  trove,  for  "Uncle  Billy"  un- 
consciously solved  one  query  mooted 
by  Lincoln  biographers  and  writers 
for    two    generations. 

To  Colonel  Baker  the  Lincoln - 
Douglas  debates  of  1858  are  quite 
recent  events,  having  occurred  only 
fifty-three  years  ago!  He  tells  of  an 
incident,  in  Lincoln's  first  presi- 
dental  campaign  which  illustrates 
the  sympathetic  humor  of  "Old 
Abe"  and  "Uncle  Billy"  also.  This 
is  his  circumstantial  account  of  it: 
"In  I860,  during  the  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  campaign,  the  Douglas  men 
had  a  rally.  During  the  rally  Judge 
Vandevaer  said  in  a  speech  that 
when  they  (the  Democrats)  left 
Christian  county  they  had  to  stop 
;  the  threshing  machines,  for  there 
'  weren't  enough  Republicans  left  in 
the  county  to  run  one! 

"On  the  8th  of  August  the  Re- 
publicans had  a  rally.  Christian 
county  held  a  mass  meeting  and  de- 
cided to  come  in  a  delegation,  camp- 
ing overnight  at  South  Fork.  For 
some  cause,  unknown  to  me,  in 
selecting  a  marshal,  they  selected 
myself.  We  had  in  the  delegation 
105  wagons,  most  of  them  drawn  by 
four  or  six  horses.  The  wagons  were 
well  loaded.  We  came  into  Spring- 
field on  Eighth  street,  and  turned 
north  at  Mr.  Lincoln's  residence.  He 
was  standing  on  his  steps  shaking 
hands  by  the  hundreds.  When  I  rode 
up  in  front  of  the  procession  he  left 


the  steps,  came  to  the  sidewalk, 
took  me  by  the  hand,  gave  me  a 
hearty  shake,  held  my  hand,  looked 
down  the  long  line  of  the  delegation 
and    said: 

'Baker,  it  must  take  a  good| 
many  men  to  run  a  threshing  ma- 
chine in  Christian  county!'  " 

ut  "Uncle  Billy's"  favorite  remin- 
iscences date  back  to  his  boyhood 
and  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in  which 
"Abe"  Lincoln  was  a  green  captain 
of  the  raw  recruits  from  Sangamon 
county.  The  Baker  boy's  father  was 
master  of  roads — no  easy  task  in  an 
Indian  war  in  those  pioneer  days,  as 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  elder  Baker 
said  when  they  talked  over  the 
strange  experiences  of  that  war  in 
the  lad's  hearing. 

A  Characteristic  Yarn. 
"You  see,"  said  "Uncle  Billy"  to 
me — he  relapsed  into  the  quaint  ver- 
nacular of  the  old  Illinois  days,  af- 
ter Colonel  Van  Cleave  had  been 
called  away  by  a  business  engage- 
ment—"you  see,  father  had  to  keep 
on  ahead  looking  out  to  make  the 
roads  passable  tor  the  big  gang  of 
men  they  dignified  by  calling  on  ar- 
my. The  general,  I  thinK  'twas 
Whitesides — yes,  I'm  almost  plumb 
sure  'twas— well,  Whitesides,  he  or- 
ders father  to  throw  a  bridge  or  two 
across  a  creek — I  forget  the  name  of 
the  creek — maybe  'twas  a  river; 
they're  all  the  same  out  here,  any- 
way, but  no  matter — so  father  and 
his  men  th^ey  cut  down  some  black 
walnut  trees —  black  walnut  was 
common  timber  those  days  and  the 
trees  grew  along  the  rivers.  They 
felled  a  couple  of  'em  across  the 
creek  and  lopped  off  the  limbs,  and 

there     thoy     vs  tr«- — two     logr.     for     the 

men  to  walk  across  on.  But  black 
walnut  logs  don't  grow  very  big 
around,  and  they're  pretty  smootn 
anyhow.  The  men  they  tracked  mud 
on,  for  it  was  raining  and  the  logs 
were  wet  besides,  and  the  logs  got 
slippery  like  they'd  been  greased, 
and  a  lot  of  the  soldiers  slipped  and 
fell  into  the  water.  One  of  'em  was 
Cap'n  Lincoln.  He  laughed  and 
made  the  best  of  it — every  oody  was 
good-natured  those  days  and  tried 
to  make  the  best  of  everything — 
they  all  laughed  till  they  got  dry — 
that's   all. 

"When  they  stopped  to  camp  that 
night  they  didn't  all  have  tents. 
Some  had  dog  tents,  they  called  'em 
— little  squares  of  canvas  not  mucn 
bigger'n  a  bed  sheet — that  they 
crawled  in  under  and  curled  up  on 
the  ground.  They  said  'Abe'  Lin- 
coln's head  and  big  hands  and  feet 
stuck  out  on  all  sides  of  his  till  he 
looked  like  a  big  white  terrapin. 
Well,  when  Cap'n  Lincoln  was  get- 
ting ready  to  crawl  in  he  started  to 
clean  out  his  pistol  after  the  wet- 
ting it  had  got.  It  was  one  of  those 
old  bulldog  pistols,  with  a  short, 
thick  muzzle — so  short  he  could  have 
rammed  the  load  in  with  one  of  his 
long,  bony  fingers.  Before  cleaning 
out  the  load  he  just  snapped  the 
trigger  and  the  blamed  thing  went 
off!  He'd  scrabbled  out  of  the  wa- 
ter so  quick  the  powder  hadn't  got 
wet.  He  looked  shocked  at  the  loud 
report,  and  begun  to  laugh.  He 
knowed  there'd  be  trouble,  for  it  was 
against  the  rules  to  fire  off  arms 
without  orders.  He  put  the  pistol  in 
his  pocket  and  didn't  say  anything 
at  first  when  an  orderly  come  tear- 
ing along. 


"  'Who"  fired  that  arm?*  yells  Mr. 
Orderly.  Nobody  knowed.  Father 
he  says  he  thinks  he  heard  some- 
thing a  little  further  along  down  the 
line.  Lincoln  he  grins  and  looks 
kind  o'  sheepish,  but  says  nothing. 
After  a  bit  the  orderly  comes  puf- 
fing  back,   mad  as   a   wet   hen,    and 

Sa"  "They  all  say  'twas  up  here,' 
Lincoln  he  can't  stand  it  no  longer 
and  says,  'It  was  me  done  it  and 
explains  hist  bow  it  happened.  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  Cap'n  Lin- 
coln had  his  sword  took  from  him 
for  a  little  while  as  a  penalty  for  his 
carelessness." 

Thus  "Uncle  Billy"  Baker  unwit- 
tingly solved  a  little  mystery  that 
has  long  puzzled  Lincoln's  biogra- 
phers, how  a  young  man  of  Lincoln  s 
intelligence  and  law-abiding  dispo- 
sition, and  a  captain,  too,  could  have 
been  guilty  of  such  a  manifest  in- 
fraction of  army  regulations  as  to 
fire  off  a  pistol  in  camp.  It  was  a 
well-known  fact  that  Lincoln  was 
deprived  of  his  sword,  but  no  living 
man  but  Colonel  William  Turley  Ba-  j 
ker  seems  to  have  known  how  it 
came  to  pass.  • 

According  to  Colonel  Bakers 
friends  this'  story  typifies  the  char- 
acter of  the  sage  of  Illinois  clearly. 
The  clear  concise  statements,  spok- 
en with  a  twang  of  ye  auld  tyme 
accent  portrays  the  personality  ot 
the   speaker. 

Colonel  Baker  was  a  contributor 
of  yarns  in  many  of  the  books  pub- 
lished on  the  life  of  Lincoln.  Up  to 
the  time  of  his  last  illness  his  mem- 
ory of  the  incidents  that  occurred 
in  his  childhood  were  clear  and  his 
narratives  on  them  were  often  the 
source  of  entertainment  for  friends 
and  visitors  at  his  home  for  hours 
at  a  time.  . 

He  leaves  to  mourn  his  loss  two 
children,  John  S.  Baker  of  Taylor- 
ville  and  Mrs.  Fannie  George  of 
Roby.  His  wife  died  seventeen  years 
ago.  The  remains  will  be  laid  to 
rest  beside  those  of  his  wife  and 
three  children  in  the  Grove  City 
cemetery  in  Christian  county. 

In  his  will  Colonel  Baker  desig- 
nated that  the  majority  of  his  relics 
of  three  wars  be  turned  over  to  the 
Illinois  Historical  society.  His  prop- 
erty was  divided  between  his  two 
children  two  years  ago. 


Baldwin,   Aeigail  Jane 


(THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  12,  1935. 

of  96.  Funeral  services  will  be  held 
Saturady. 

Miss  Baldwin  had  a  vivid  recol- 
lection  of   the  lecture     by   Charles 
Dickens,  when  the  novelist  lectured 
at  New  Haven  in   1867.     She     has 
heard  Abraham  Lincoln,     Wendehl 
Phillips,  and  she  has  seen  perform- 
ances   by    Julia    Marlowe,    Maude 
Adams  and  Edwin  Booth.  She  was  a 
rich  reminder   of  Bridgeport's   his- 
tory and  its  sturdiest  traditions,  who 
taught  for  years  in  the  fashionable 

Ward  school  on  Lafayette  street,  and 
for    14    years    at     Prospect     street 
school. 

Miss  Baldwin  is  survived  by  two 
nieces,  Mrs.  Maud  Grier  Heintz  of 
Los  Angeles,   Cal.,  and  Mrs.  Violet 
Grier  Kelley  of  Pearce,  Arizona. 

A  grand  niece,     Mrs.     Josephine 
Heintz  Geritz,  and  a  grand  nephew, 
Carl  M.  Heintz  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
also  survive  her. 

Bridgeport  Woman 

Dies  At  Age  Of  96 

Bridgeport,  Dec.  12  (ff). — Miss  Abi- 
gail Jane  Baldwin,  who  recalled  see- 
ing Abraham  Lincoln,  Charles  Dick- 
ens, and  other  noted  people  in  per- 
son, died  here  last  night  at  the  age 

Ballard,  Way land  C. 


Washington 


THE  DES  MOINES  REGISTER: 


Has  Copper  Penny  Lincoln  Gave  Him 


Wayland  C.  Ballard  Often 
Sat,  As  a  Boy,  on  Knee 
of  Martyred  President. 

"lESver  see  Abraham  Lincoln! 
Well,  I  guess  yes,"  said  Wayland 
C.  Ballard,  president  of  the  Pan- 
American.  Insurance  company. •  "I 
remember  -when  I  was  a  youngster 
4  years  old  and  sat  on  President 
Lincoln's    lap." 

Mr.  Ballard  has  a  big  old  cop- 
per penny  like  those  minted  in  the 
fifties,  which  President  Lincoln 
gave  him.  It  was  a  "lucky  pen- 
ny," too,  for  it  didn't  get  spent  for 
lollypops  and  peppermints  as  the 
others  did  which  President  Lin- 
coln presented  him.  It  seems  that 
bestowing  pennies  on  the  children  : 
around  the  White  House  was  one 
of  the  president's  chief  entertain-  ; 
ments. 

That '  kindly  smile,  the  deepset, 
gentle  eyes  ajid  heavy,  drawling 
voice  are  the  characteristics  of 
President  Lincoln  which  Mr./  Bal- 
lard remembers  best.  ' ' 

"He  seemed  to  me  the  tallest 
man  I  had  ever  seen,"  he  said. 
"Children  just  loved  him  and 
coi.ldn't   help   it.      He   plaved   with 


WAYLAND    C.    BALLARD. 


us,  joked  and  smiled  in  a  way  I'll 
never  forget." 

Sitting  on  the  president's  lap 
while  he  told  funny  stories  and 
pulled  one's  nose,  then  to  be  given 
a  penny  and  slip  down  laughing 
to  run  and  buy  sugar  plums — 
isn't   that    a    picture   of    small    boy 


paradise?  It  is  Mr.  Ballard's  mem- 
ory of  the  times  he  saw  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

When  Mr.  Ballard  saw  President 
Lincoln  he  was  visiting  Washing- 
ton with  his  father,  C.  J.  Ballard, 
collector  of  customs  in  Cleveland. 
In  those  days  the  customs  col- 
lectors were  required  to  report  in 
Washington  in  person,  bringing 
the  funds  from  their  posts.  The 
money  could  not  be  expressed  or 
sent  by  post,  but  must  be  carried. 
Mr.  Ballard  took  his  4-year-old 
son  with  him  several  tlnj.es  on  the  . 
trip.  Each  time  the  anticipation  i 
of  seeing  his  great  friend,  the  ! 
president,  was  the  biggest  treat  of 
the    adventure    for    the    youngster. 

Even  in  the  Whito  House  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  called  "Abe,"  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ballard's  recollec- 
tions. He  laid  special  emphasis 
on  the  friendliness  and  kindliness 
in  Lincoln's,  appearance,  manner 
and    speech. 

The  penny  which  Mr.  Ballard 
has  as  a  gift  from  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  highly  prized.  He  also 
carries  an  old  fashioned  Waltham 
watch  which  was  presented  to  his 
father  by  friends  in  the  customs 
department.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  one  o£  those  who  joined  in 
purchasing'  the  watch.  It  is  the 
kind  that  winds  with  a  hey  and 
the  purity  of  the  gold  has  caused 
the  watch  case  to  wear  consider- 
ably, but  it  is  never  "in"  for  re- 
pairs and  money  could  not  buy  it. 
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TOLEDO  SENTRY 
CHALLENGED  ABE 


Civil  War  Veteran  Recalls 

Meeting    Lincoln    on 

Picket    Line. 


CTMltor's  Note:    This   13   one  of  a 
»«rt»a    of    stories    on    Toledo's    Civil 
War    veterans    appearing    daily    in 
^    tha  Blade.) 

BY  MARGKETE  DANEY 

A  tall,  sad-faced  man  on  horse 
back  rode  around  the  Union  soldier 
picket  line  In  Vir- 
ginia during  the 
Civil  war.  A.  nerv- 
"::.s  sentry  called, 
"Who  goes  there." 
And  a  deep  voice 
answered  simply: 
"Abraham  Lin- 
coln." 

Frederick     Ball- 
fmos,        142       Lake 
Shore  avenue,   was 
that  sentry.  He  be- 
lieves    he     is     the 
Fred  Ballmos     only    soidier    living 
who       remembers       Lincoln       riding 
around  the   picket  line. 

Mr.  Ballmos  was  a  member  of  the 
130th  Ohio  Infantry.  He  was  shot 
in  the  face  and  leg  during  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  and  was  on  duty  four 
days  without  food.  He  is  92  years 
old. 
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Some  Recollections  of 
"Honest  Abe"  by  Peo- 
ple Yon  Know  —  Watfj 
Time  President  Had  ai 
Hearty  Handshake  for 
the  Old  Soldier  When 

I  He  Met  Him  in  the 
Long  Line  at  Public 
Kecei)tions.-j2>i/ffA->«t  v 
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i  that  had  been 
After  shaking  hands 
liked  off  into  a  corner 
watching  the  president 
until  I   was   ordered   to 

interested   in  the  president  and  the  band 

music  that  I  had  disobeyed  the  orders 
that  visitors  should,  pass  on  through  the 
White  House  after  meeting  the  president. 
"One  thing  I  noticed  particularly. 
Whenever  a  civilian  passed  by  the  presi- 
dent   he    only    touched    their    hand,    but 


when  a  soldie 
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Douglas  in  the  United  States  senate  oi 
whe»  he  was  in  Washington  as  presi- 
dent of  the  United   States, 


>rry 


hearty   handshake   and   smile< 
H.  W.  Allen  Heard  Debate. 

miles    i 


nearly  torn  the  nation  into  tw 

Among  the  Sioux  Cit.vans  who  saw  L 
coin  are   Deputy   Sheriff   W.    H.    Bark 
H     W.    Allen,    T.   E.    Lewis,   H.   H.    Ri 
J  '  A.    Dean   and   E.    B.    Spalding.     Some 
of  this   group  saw   him  at  the   beginning 
of  his  great   career^.     Three  of  the  num- 
ber saw  him  as  the  president. 

In  the  early  60s  the  transportation  facil- 
ities of  this  country  were  poor  and  the 
president  of  the  nation  could  not  visit 
nearly  all  of  the  states  in  a  special  train 
and  make  addresses  to  his  constituents. 
The  result  was  that  few  people  in  the 
west  saw  Lincoln  as  the  president,  but 
knew  him  as  the  worthy  opponent  of 
.Stephen  Douglas.  A  few  western  men 
who  were  in  the  Army  cf  the  North  saw 
Lincoln  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  na- 
tion,  but  they  were   few. 

Saw  President  Several  Times. 
Then,  too,  there  were  few  newspapers  j| 
in  the  late  50s,  and  while  the  fame  of 
Lincoln  spread  during  his  early  political 
career  through  skeletonized  press  dis- 
patches, the  people  did  not  recogn:--  v 
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presidency  and  his  hands  guided  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country  until  the  nation,  torn 
apart  by  the  slavery  question,  had  been 
reunited.  . 

Deputy  Sheriff  Barker  saw  President 
Lincoln  several  times.  He  was  living 
at  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  now  a  part  of 
Pittsburgh  when  President  Lincoln 
passed  through  on  his  way  to  Washing- 


EC.    W.    Allen    rode    twelv 
lumber  wagon  with  his  father  and  neign- 
bors  to  hear  Lincoln  debate  the  questions 
of  the   day   with   Stephen   A.    Douglas   at 
Freeport,    111.,    on   August  27,   1858. 

"The  joint  debate  was  staged  on  a  plat- 
form in  a  vacant  lot,"  Mr.  Allen  said.  "It 
was  largely  attended.  There  was  great 
interest  in  the  two  men  and  persons 
drove  many  miles  to  hear  them,  while 
special  trains  brought  hundreds  to  the 
city.  Southern  Illinois  was  nearly  for 
secession  and  there  were  enough  demo- 
crats in  Illinois  to  return  Douglas  a  win- 
ner over   Lincoln   for   the   senatorship. 

"While   the   day   was   cloudy   and    there 
was    a    sharp    northeast 
succeeded  a  northeast  rai 
persons   as    could   get   ne 
listened  to  the  arguments. 

"The  debate  was  on  the  general  issues 
of  the  day,  particularly  slavery.  Doug- 
las advocated  popular  sovereignity,  oi 
that  any  state  could  vote  either  free- 
dom or  slavery  into  its  territory.  Lincoln 
was  advocating  the  idea  of  no 
territory  in  the  United  States. 

•Lincoln  on  the  morning  of  the  debate 
told  his  close  friends  that  he  was  going 
to  ask  Douglas  three  questions. 
of  these  was:  'Can  the  people  of  a 
ritory,  in  a  lawful  way,  against  the  a 
of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
elude  slavery  from  that  territory,  prior 
|!  to  its  adoption  of  a  state  constitution?' 
'  His  friends  advised  him  not  to  ask  the 
questions  as  it  would  defeat  him  for  the 
senatorship.  He  told  them  that  it  prob- 
ably would.  He  said  he  expected  it,  but 
he   wanted   the   answer. 

Douglas'    answer   to   the   question 


and  no  one  at  that  time  thought  he  wi 
presidential    timber." 

E.   B.    Spalding  also  saw   Lincoln   win 
he  had  his  debate  with  Douglas  at  Fre 
port.      Mr.     Spalding    and     more    than 
thousand    other    persons    from    Rockford 
traveled    to    Freeport    in    a    special    tram 
to  hear  the  debate.     Mr.   Spalding  served 
In    the    northern    army    throughout    the 
war    but  did  not  see  Lincoln  again   until 
he    went    to    Washington    to    attend    the 
second  inauguration.     Then  he  went 
public    reception    and    shook    hands 
tli,-  president. 
'     E.   E.    Lewis   was   studying   law    n 
office   of  Gen.   W.   H.    L.   Wallace   a 
tawa,    111.,    when    he   first   saw   President 
Lincoln.    Mr-    Wallace    and    Mr.    Lincoln 
were  old   friends,   although   Lincoln  must 
have    been    fifteen    years    the    older     Mr. 
Lewis   said.     The   supreme    court   of   Illi- 
nois   held    sessions    at    Ottawa    and    Lin- 
coln   attended    these    occasionally. 

Appearance  of  Two  Men. 

August,  1858,  was  staged  the  great 

debates  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  the 
first  meeting  being  at  Ottawa,  Mr. 
Lewis  declared.  "This  was  during  the 
campaign  for  the  election  of  members  of 
the  legislature  which  would  select  a  suc- 
cessor to  Judge  Douglas,  then  m  the  sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  Douglas  was 
returned  to  the  senate,  but  the  national 
reputation  which  this  debate  gave  Lin- 
coln and  the  awkward  positions  into 
which  he  adroitly  forced  Douglas 
brought  out  such  statements  from  Doug- 
las as  alienated  the  southern  democrats 
and  in  the  presidential  campaign  later 
brought  out  a  third  candidate,  John  C. 
Breekemidge,  of  Kentucky,  and  ren- 
dered possible  the  election  of  Lincoln  to 
the   presidency   on   the   republican   ticket 

"Douglas  was   stout,   short, 
over  five  feet  in  height,  well 
pact,  florid  complexic 
1  of    splendid    presence. 
feet  four  inches  tall, 
gainly  and  awkward 
swing  of  his  audience 
to  hang  loosely  about  hi 
was  a  homely  ge: 
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,  well  dressed  and 
Lincoln  stool  six  , 
an  and  sallow,  tin-  ; 
mtil  he  gained  the  I 
His  clothes  seemed 
person.  There 
about  his  fate, 
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well  as  yesterday. 
"When  the  new 
that  'Honest  Ab 
igh  the  inhabitan 
Iway  station  to  s< 
Lincoln  stood  on 
„.  and  addressed  the  people.  Ti 
car  was  banked  with  persons,  who  jo 
tied  and  pushed  one  another  in  an  e 
fort    to    see  and    shake   the   hand    of   ti 
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wded  to  the  edge 
loin  picked  her  up  and 
ittle  girl  then  remarked, 
you  wore  whiskers  you 
>r  looking  man.'  After 
t  always  wore  a  beard, 
rls     remarks     prompted 


Attended  White  House  Reception. 
Mr.  Barker  also  attended  the  last  public 
reception  President  Lincoln  gave  at  the 
White  House,  shortly  before  his  assassi- 
nation at  the  hands  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth. 


that  he  would  recommend  slavery  in  the 
free  territory  if  they  wished  it,  and  was 
responsible  for  the  split  in  the  democratic 
party  at  the  national  convention  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1860.  The  southern 
delegations  brought  up  Douglas'  answer 
to  the  interrogatory  and  the  democrats 
could  not  decide  on  a  presidential  candi- 
I  date.  The  party  then  split  into  two , 
;  wings,  the  northern  democrats  going  to  j 
i  Baltimore  where  they  nominated  Doug- 
las  for  the  presidency.  The  other  wing, 
which  stayed  in  Charleston,  nominated 
i  John  Breekemidge. 

Lincoln  Was  All  Muscle. 
|  "The  appearance  of  Lincoln  in  that  de- 
'  bate  always  left  an  impression  with  me. 
'  He  was  very  tall  and  slender,  but 
I  showed  that  he  was  all  muscle.  He  wore 
no  beard,  looking  like  a  typical  Ken- 
tuckian.  His  hair  was  long  and  coarse. 
His  voice  was  pitched  high  in  the  de- 
bate nearly  falsetto,  in' fact.  While  Illi- 
nois was  democratic  at  that  time,  the 
crowd  at  Freeport  was  with  Lincoln  and 
his  followers  cheered  his  remarks. 
"Senator   Douglas,    on    the    othe 

had     bushy     hair, 
stoutness     and     o 


special  characteristics  other  thai 
that  of  sadness  and  melancholy.  He  re 
minded  one  a  little  of  David  Garriek,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  even  when  telling 
the  drollest  story,  which  \ 
most  uproarious  laughter 
the  tears  seemed  very  n< 
with  himself. 

"The  public  square  at  Ottawa  o 
a  full  block  and  there  was  hardly 
ing  room  that  afternoon. 

Other  Side  of  the  Bar. 
"In  opening  his  address  Lincoln  stated 
that  a  man  felt  provoked  to  find  that  he 
had  been  misrepresented,  but 
statements  said  about  him  v 
diculous  and  outrageous.  He  beam., 
amused  and.  taking  up  some  of  them 
made  by  Judge  Douglas,  he  said,  among 
other  things,  that  he  was  charged  wita 
having  kept  a  grocery  store  or  Dai  or 
something  of  the  kind.  He  questioned 
whether  there  was  any  sin  in  it  if  he  had, 
t  in  fact  he  had  never  kept  a  Broce  y. 
t  had  for  a  sh.,rl  to  ^^  £  (££ 
that 
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went  with  his   lather  1 
hear  Lincoln   and    Douglas   debate 
Lues    of    the    day.     The   peeuha,     ,-s 
Lincoln   at   that    time   left   an    ew -i  asm 
impression  with  him,  Mr.  Dean  said. 
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Gettysburg  Address  -   escort 


lit 


OF  NORTH  AVE.  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH— CAPT.  BARKER,  OF  28 
PROSPECT  STREET,  ELECTRI- 
FIES AUDIENCE  BY  TELLING 
HOW  HE  SAVED  LINCOLN'S  LIFE 

Two  brilliant  speeches  on  Abraham 
Lincoln  marked  "Patriotic  Night"  cele- 
bration of  the  Men's  club  of  the  North 
Avenue  Presbyterian  church,  Wednes- 
day night.  The  speakers  were  Judg.? 
T.  Benton  Wilgus,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  civil  war  was  a  clerk  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  boats;  and  the  other  was 
Capt.  Jos.  H.  Barker,  a  G.  A.  R.  veteran 
now  living  at  28  Prospect  avenue.  Capt. 
(Barker  electrified  his  audience  by  tell 
ing  how  he  had  saved  Abraham  Lincoln's 
life  in  New  York. 
,  One  of  Capt.  Barker's  fellow  employe 
I  who  was  a  southerner  had  intended  to 
|  shoot  down  the  president  as  he  came 
down  Broadway.  It  was  only  through 
the  quick  action  of  Capt.  Barker's  mind 
that  the  shooting  was  not  attempted. 

Judge  Wilgus  gave  a  clear  (biographi- 
cal sketch  of  Abrham  Lincoln.  It  was 
left  to  Capt.  Barker  to  give  the  pic- 
turesque sketch.  Capt.  Barker  was  an 
escort  of  the  president's  at  Gettysburg. 

About  10  members  of  the  local  colony 
of  G.  A.  R.  veterans  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Eben  Adams,  attended  the  exer- 
cises. Charles  H.  Broas,  whose  father 
a  G.  A.  R.  veteran  was  present,  presided. 

(Following  the  speechmaking,  a  corps 
of  boy  scouts  served  refreshments  to 
the   large   assemblage. 

Capt.    Barker's   speech    'follows: 

The  month  of  February  has  a  tropical 
luxuriance  because  of  the  two  great  men 
born  on  the  13th  and  22nd;  Lincoln  and 
Washington. 

I  served  as  one  of  the  escort  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,'  Pa.,  No- 
vember 19,  1862.  I  was  one  of  the  first 
to  enlist  in  an  organization  which  be- 
came one  of  the  largest  Artillery  Regi- 
J  ments  in  the  service — the  Fifth  Artil- 
lery New  York  Veteran  Volunteers. 
(Four  thousand  seven  hundred  men  were 
enlisted  in  our  regiment  during  three 
years  and  five  months'  service.  I  took 
a  prominent  part  in  its  first  battle.  It 
will  be  my  pleasure  to  tell  you  about  it 


in  my  mind,  but  I  would  not  trust  so 
important  a  matter;  .  mere  speech  is 
empty,  truth  alone  can  make  words. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  lli'fe 
and  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln  whi 
saved  the  country  will  be  taught  in  our 
public  schools.  It  will  be  a  great  in- 
spiration to  patriotism.  'The  Memorial 
Tablet  now  in  school  houses  is  a  com- 
plete text  of  the  Gettysburg 
■November    19,    1863. 

No  words  ever  invoked  a  higher  and 
deeper  love  of  country  than  this  brief 
address  of  the  great  President,  spoken 
on  a  battlefield  while  yet  the  war  was 
i:.  progress.  It  has  not  one  word  of 
bitterness  or  reproach.  It  is  brief  yet 
comprehensive  and  elegant  and  is  ap- 
propriate to  every  battlefield  of  the  war 
for  the  Union.  In  a  wide  margin  on 
the  Lincoln  Tablet  above  the  text  the 
design  includes  outlines  of  the  seven 
corps  badges  which  designates  each  of 
the  grand  divisions  of  the  Union  Army. 
The  first,  second,  third,  sixth,  eleventh 
twelfth  and  nineteenth  corps;  between 
these  badges  is  a  representative  of 
the  grasses  and  wild  flowers  common 
the*  fields  and  woods  about  Gettysbur 
The  individual  element  recognized 
this  struggle  is  preserved  by  these  di 
tinguished  "marks,"  Gettysburg  on  the 
17th  of  November,  1863. 

The  first  and  second  battalions  of  my 
regiment,  about  600  men  stationed  at 
Baltimore  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Gettysburg — armed  and  equipped  as  in- 
fantry, accompanied  by  its  splendid 
band  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies 
of  consecration  on  the  I9th  df  Novem- 
ber, of  the  cemetery  dedicated  by  Con- 
gress to  the  fallen  heroes  of  the  mem- 
orable battle  at  that  place  on  the  3rd 
and  4th  of  July,  1863. 

The  President  and  party  arrived  at 
Gettysburg  Wednesday  afternoon,  No- 
vember 18th.  The  famous  little  town 
was  overflowing  with  people.  My  regi- 
ment was  reviewed  on  the  18th  of  No- 
vember by  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Gover- 
noi  Seymour  of  New  York,  after  which 
the  Governor  presented  the  regiment  on 
behalf  of  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  New  York  with  a  beautiful 
stand  of  colors  consisting  of  a  silk 
American  fhg  and  a  yellow  silk  flag  with 


CAPT.  JOSEPH  H.  BARKER 
June,  1862 


The  marshal  took  position  on  the  left 
of  the  stand.  The  President  and  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  together  with  toe 
chief  military  and  civil  dignitaries  tak- 
ing possession. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  ou 
the  platform  were  the  following:  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  of  Maryland  Curtin  of 
Pennsylvania;  Morton  of  Indiana;  Sey- 
mour of  New  York;  Parker  of  New 
Jersey;  Tod  of  Ohio,  and  Brough,  Go/- 
ernor-elect  of  Ohio;  Major  -Generals 
Schenek,  StaM,  Doubleday  and  Coucn; 
Brigadier  Generals  Gibbons  and  Fry. 
(None  of  whom  are  now  living). 

The  President  seated  himself  betwem 
Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Everett.  Every 
man  in  the  immense  gathering  uncov- 
ered on  Mr.  Lincoln's  appearance.  The 
attendance  of  ladies   was  quite  large. 

The  military  escort  comprised  one 
squadron  of  cavalry,  two  batteries  ji 
artillery,  one  regiment  of  infantry,1 
which  constitute  the  regular  funeral  fvj-l 
cort  df  honor  for  the  highest  officer  in  I 
the  service.  After  the  performance  of 
a  funeral  dirge  by  the  band,  an  elo- 
quent prayer  was  delivered  by  the  Ret.\ 
Mr.   Stockton. 

Although  a  heavy  fog  clouded  the 
heavens  in  the  morning,  the  sun  burst 
forth  in  all  its  brilliancy  during  Mr 
Stockton's  prayer  and  shown  upon  the 
magnificent  spectacle.  The  assembly 
was  of  great  magnitude,  they  were 
irji+'horpd   within   a.  eirele  of  sreat  extent 


tile  coat"  oPMiiiu  tii  mn  uwm  wht;.. 
York  painted  thei'oori.  The  splendid 
gift  was  acknowledged  by  Major  Gen- 
eral Schenck,  our  corps  commander. 
T.'ey  may  be  seen  in  a  glass  case  at 
Albany  in  the  Capitol  Building.  In  the 
evening  the  officers  and  our  band  seren- 
aded President  'Lincoln,  who  acknoui- 
over -running  the  north  and  dictating  its  edged  the  compliment  in  a  short  speech, 
own  terms.  when  he  was  loudly  cheered.     He  said, 

'Abraham     Lincoln,     the     great     man   'J    appear    before    you    fellow    citizens 
America   has    produced.     He     was     not   merely    to    thank   you   for   this   compli- 


'For  four  days  and  on  short  rations 
no  held  the  redoubtable  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, supported  by  Major  Generals  A.  P. 
Hill,  Lafayette,  MeLaws,  J.  E.  B.  Stew- 
art, Howell  Cobb  and  others — twenty- 
si.v  brigades  to  our  four,  with  the  result 
that  we  prevented  the  rebel  Army  from 


made  hy  accident  of  birth;  education 
did  little  for  him.  Wealth  passed  him 
by;  and  when  he  was  at  his  very  best, 
there  was  no  beauty  of  feature  or  form, 
that  man  desired  of  him.  He  was  never 
clothed  by  fashion,  and  art  never  im- 
proved him.  He  was  a  lonely  man;  no 
man  ever  entered  the  innermost  cham- 
bers of  his  life.  One  woman  understood 
him;  loved  him,  ad  was  loved  by  him 
with   a   love  beyond   words    and  under- 


ment.  The  inference  is  a  very  fan- 
one  that  you  would  hear  me  for  a  little 
while  at  least,  were  I  to  commence  to 
make  a  speech.  I  have  no  speech  to 
make.  I  do  not  appear  before  you  fo* 
the  purpose  of  doing  so  for  several  sub- 
stantial reasons,  the  most  substantial 
of  these  I  have  no  speech  to  make.  In 
my  position  it  is  somewhat  important 
that  I  should  not  say  any  ifoolkh 
things.      (A    voice:    If    you    could    help 


standing;  but  when  Annie  Rutledge  was :  it.)  Mr.  Lincoln:  It  very  often  hap- 
called  into  eternity,  a  chamber  of  Lin-  pens  that  the  only  way  to  help  it  is 
coin's  life  was  sealed  and  no  human  I  to  say  nothing  at  all.  .  .  Be  lieving  that 
(being  was  ever  admitted  thereto.  Men ;  it  is  my  president  condition  this  evening 
stared  his  cheer;  generations  to  come  j  I  must  beg  of  you  to  excuse  me  from 
will  make  his  stories  classics.    None  but  addressing  you  further." 


God    ever    entered    into    the    melancholy 
that  crushed  him  at  times. 

Hating  slavery  with  a  hatred  not  ex- 
ceeded hy  any  abolitionist,  he  calmly 
said,  "If  I  can  save  the  Union  without 


The  President  retired  amid  loud 
chers.  The  hand  then  proceeded  to  where 
Mr.  Seward  was  staying,  complimented 
him  with  a  serenade;  he  obeyed  the  call 
for  a  speech,  and  said,  "'Fellow  citizens. 


will  save  the  Union.  If  I'l  am  now  sixty  years  old  and  upward 
can  save  the  Union  with  slavery,  I  will  I  have  been  in  public  life  practically 
save  the  Union."  And  there  he  stoodLi^px  forty  years,  and  yet  this  is  the 
for  four  long  years,  rooted  and  immov-l  first  time  that  ever  any  people  or  o»m- 
able.  j  munity  so  near  to  the  border  of  Mary- 

The  rebellion  was  crushed,  the  Union  land  was  found  willing  to  listen  to  my 
was  preserved  and  you  and  I  are  herel  voice,  an)d  the  reason  was  that  I  said 
to-night  citizens  of  a  country  which  is  forty  years  ago  that  slavery  was  open- 
the  promised  land  to  all  the  earth  with!  ing  before  this  people  a  graveyard  that 
a  wealth  and  freedom  unparalleled  infwas  to  be  filled  with  (brothers  faliing  in 
history.  The  states  which  rebelled  arej  mutual  poltiical  combat.  I  know  that 
now  rejoicing  that  they  are  in  the  Union  the  cause  that  was  hurrying  the  Union 
and  under  the  flag  from  which  not  a;  into  this  dreadful  strife  was  slavery 
single  star  ;s. missing.  and  when  I  did  elevate  my  voice,  it  wa3 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner  horn  in  to  warn  the  people,  to  remove  that 
revolution,  was  crucified  in  rebellion,  ciuse  when  they  could  by  constitutional 
sanctified  in  the  blood  of  patriots  and  means  and  so  avert  the  catastrophe.'' 
glorified  in  triumph  over  tyranny.  We  Gettysburg,  November  '19,  1863.  The 
followed  it  in  sunshine  and  in  storm;  ceremonies  attending  the  dedication 
in  the  heat  of  summer  and  through  the  commenced  by  a  grand  military  and 
snows  in  winter.  We  kept  in  line  with  civic  display  under  the  command  of  Ma- 
it  in  the  smoke  of  battle,  where  it  was  jor  General   Couch. 

riven  to  tatters  by  shot  and  shell,  and      The  line   of  march   was   formed  at   !) 
where    time    and    time    again    it      wast  o'clock.     Mr.  'Lincoln  rode  a  very  large 


black  horse.  The  military  formed  in 
line  and  saluted  the  President.  The 
n  procession  passed  through  the  principal 
streets  to  the  cemetery,  headed  by  the 
magnificent  band  of  my  regiment.  The 
head  of  the  procession  arrived  at  the 
"Thursday,  November   19,  .1863,  is  fresh)  cemetery  at  quarter  past  eleven  o'clock. 

■       1 


stained  with  the  blood  of  our  comrades. 
This   flag    was   the   sign   of   all  our   re 
CTuiting    stations,   to   rally    around 
camp,   to    protect    in   battle   and   brdnj 
home  as  good  as  ever. 
The   ceremonies  at    Gettysburg,     Pa. 


around  the  stand  which  was  located  on 
the  highest  point  of  ground  on  wh'udi 
the  battle  was  fought.  Numerous  flags  ■ 
and  banners  suitably  draped  were  ex- 
hibited on  the  stand  and  among  the  au- ' 
dience. 

The  entire  scene  was  one  of  grandeur: 
due  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion.' 

The  address  of  Mr.  Everett  was  veryj 
elaborately  prepared.  He  used  no  note?. 
It  occupied  about  two  hours  in  deli  ;- 
ery.  The  day  had  grown  warm.  So 
quiet  were  the  people  that  every  word 
uttered  by  the  orator  of  the  day  must 
have  been  heard  by  them  all,  notwith- 
standing the  immensity  of  the  con- 
course, 

At  last  the  great  moment  came  for 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  speak.  He  rose  and 
stopped  to  the  front  of  the  platform. 
His  appearance  was  greeted  with  a 
great  outburst  of  cheers.  A  cry  went 
forth  that  all  hats  should  be  removed; 
the  demand  was  obeyed.  The  President 
then  delivered  his  historic  address.  He 
held  his  manuscript  in  his  left  hand, 
but  did  not  refer  to  it.  At  the  close, 
there  was  for  a  brief  interval  a  deep 
silence,  but  then,  the  pent-up  and  awed 
feeling  of  the  throng  burst  forth  into 
heavy  applause,  for  the  President  a;il 
the  Governors  of  the  States.  The  dirge 
by  the  band  and  the  benediction  clo32d 
The  immense  assembly 
about   two    o'clock. 

Abraham  Lincoln'  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  November  7, 
1860.  The  excitement  of  the  people 
was  unparalleled.  The  republicans  of 
the  north  rejoiced.  The  South  Caro- 
lina fire-eating  southerners  were  jubi- 
lant that  the  long  wished  for  fight  for 
the  separation  of  the  slave  from  the 
free  states  was  at  hand. 

When  I  first  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  he  was 
riding  down  Broadway  in  a  two  horse 
carriage  on  his  way  to  Washington, 
February  21,  1881.  Great  crowds  in  all 
directions  saluted  him  On  his  journey 
through  our  city.  At  that  time  I  was 
engaged  in  business  at  80-81  Chambers 
street,  not  far  from  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Broadway. 

It  is  not  intended  to  deal  with  the 
history  of  the  storm  of  battle,  collapse 
op  the  armed  conspiracy,  rebellion 
stamped  out,  and  the  capture  of  Jeff. 
Davis.  The  rebels  yielded  everything 
they  fought  for  and  craved  pardon  for 
their  offenses. 

The  slump  of  the  slave-holders  re- 
bellion is  as  old  as  the  year  1865.  More 
than  one  attempt  was  made  to  assas- 
inate   Abraham   Lincoln. 


Barkley,  James  f. 


Alexandria,  Va. 
helped  build  r.r.  car  for  L. 


Built    Lincoln's    Car. 

SAN  DIEGO,  Cal.,  Feb.  13.— (AP)- 
Memories  of  the  Civil  war,  when  he  was 
assigned  to  build  a  private  railroad  car 
for  President  Lincoln,  were  recr"-J 
here  today  by  James  T.  Barkley, 
year-old    veteran. 

"In  December,  1863,  I  was  detailed, 
on  recommendation  of  General  McCal- 
lum,  by  Gen.  Thomas  Holt,  to  build  a 
new  car  for  the  president,"  said  Bark- 
ley. 

Assisted  by  a  civilian  and  an  en- 
!  listed  mechanic,  Barkley  said  he  went 
to  work  in  a  room  in  the  government 
shops   at   Alexandria,   Va. 

"Lincoln  would  visit  us  two  or  three 
times  a  month  during  construction," 
said  Barkley.  "Sitting  on  a  sawhorse. 
he  would  suggest  changes.  There  were 
many  suggestions.  In  the  rear  of  the 
car  was  a  conference  room.  In  the 
middle  was  Lincoln's  quarters;  In  the 
fron*  a  wash  room.  The  car  was  up- 
holstered in  red  plush.  The  work  < 
finished  the  third  week  in  May." 
I  Eleven  months  later,  Barkley  said, 
the  car,  heavily  draped  and  bearing 
Lincoln's  body  in  a  sealed  casket,  mov- 
ed out  of   Washington   for  Illinois. 


S) 


BARNITZ,  WIRT  W.  Gettysburg  Address 

LINCOLN'S  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 
i  RECALLED  BY  ONE  WHO  HEARD  IT 


A  Boy  Who  Hid  Under  the  Speakers'  Platform  Describes  the 
Solemn  Occasion  and  the  Emotions  of  the  Audience 


By  WIRT  W.  BARNITZ. 

THE  sympathy,  simplicity  and 
kindliness  which  were  so 
much  a  part  of  Lincoln  be- 
came manifest  under  tremen- 
idous  emotional  stress  on  that  sol- 
emn Nov.  19,  1863,  when  he  deliv- 
ered the  famous  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress. His  emotions  at  that  mo- 
ment, when  private  anxieties  as 
well  as  the  troublous  affairs  of  the 
nation  wrung  his  heart,  are  record- 
ed In  the  memories  of  those  few 
still  living  who  saw  and  heard  him 
on  that  "Day  of  Dedication,"  as 
Gettysburg  still  calls  it. 

By  next  Nov.  19  threescore  and 
ten  years  will  have  passed  away 
since  the  "fourscore-and-seven- 
years-ago"  address  fell  upon  the 
ears  of  an  assemblage  which  stood 
motionless  and  silent.  Many  bowed 
their  heads  and  almost  without  ex- 
ception men  doffed  their  hats, 
moved  by  the  solemn  manner  of  its 
delivery.  The  lowly  and  less  edu- 
cated mistook  the  speech  for  a 
prayer.  A  group  of  Negroes 
moaned  forth  an  "Amen"  with 
each  pause,  adding  a  plaintive  note 
that  was  entirely  in  keeping  with 
the  occasion. 

An  Unobserved  Listener. 

Under  the  speakers'  stand,  direct- 
ly beneath  the  feet  of  Lincoln, 
stood  a  boy  of  15.  He  was  looking 
up  through  a  crack  between  the 
boards.  There,  earlier  in  the  day, 
he  had  concealed  himself  among 
the  huge  store-boxes  that  formed 
the  foundations  of  the  platform,  in- 
tent upon  being  as  close  to  the 
"President  with  a  heart"  as  was 
physically  possible.  Twenty-four 
hours  before  he  had  not  thought  of 
Lincoln  other  than  as  a  great  man. 
But  to  show  how  circumstances  fre- 
quently alter  cases  and  how  might- 
ily human  and  magnetic  was  Lin- 
coln's personal  appeal,  what  hap- 
pened In  this  instance  becomes 
illuminating. 

This  impressionable  boy,  obser- 
vant and  endowed  with  a  splendid 
memory,  early  in  the  evening  of 
the  previous  day  had  heard  the 
shrill  whistle  of  a  locomotive  at  an 
hour  when  no  train  ever  entered 
the  village  of  Hanover,  about  four- 
teen miles  east  of  Gettysburg.  Im- 
mediately he  hastened  stationward 
with  others  who  had  heard  the 
whistle. 

To  the  villagers'  surprise,  they  dis- 
covered that  the  special  train  on 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  jour- 
neying to  Gettysburg  had  developed 
a  "hot-box"  and  was,  therefore,  be- 
ing ihunted  from  the  main  line  into 


the  Hanover  siding.  The  towns- 
people surrounded  the  coach  in 
which  Lincoln  sat  writing  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  address,  the  top  of 
his  high  hat  serving  as  a  make- 
shift desk. 

There  was  no  cheering.  The 
babble  of  the  crowd  was  low- 
pitched  and  subdued.  The  locomo- 
tive and  the  forward  car  with  the 
offending  axle  rolled  off  to  the  re- 
pair shop.  A  voice  was  raised. 
"Father  Abraham!  Father  Abra- 
ham! Come  forth;  your  children 
want  to  see  you."  The  crowd  gave 
way,  and  Mr.  Alleman,  the  minis- 
ter of  the  village  Lutheran  Church, 
continuing  his  appeal,  stepped  close 
to  the  coach. 

Lincoln  Appears. 

A  moment  later  Lincoln's  tall  fig- 
ure appeared  in  the  doorway. 
Stooping,  so  that  the  crown  of  his 
head  would  clear  the  lintel,  he 
strode  out  on  the  platform,  smiled 
sadly,  and  slowly  descended  to  the 
lower  step. 

Close  by  stood  George  Gitt,  the 
boy  who  had  heard  the  first  sig- 
nals of  the  train.  In  order  that  he 
might  touch  Lincoln's  coat,  he 
squirmed  beneath  the  coach,  and 
when  he  emerged  his  shoulder 
brushed  the  President's  knee.  The 
kindly  face  looked  down  at  the  lad 
and,  again  smiled  wistfully,  and  the 
great,  friendly  hand  patted  a  proud 

With  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  boy 
Lincoln  began  to  speak,  and  while 
he  spoke  his  thoughts  seemed  to 
be  far  away  and  unrelated  to  the 
words  he  uttered,  for  that  day  his 
mountainous  troubles  were  peaked 
by  a  distressing  anxiety  due  to  the 
critical  condition  of  his  little  Tad. 

After  the  train  had  departed, 
young  Gitt,  with  two  of  his  broth- 
ers, sought  their  father  and  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  for  the  use  of 
the  old  family  mare.  Early  next 
morning  they  were  on  their  way. 
When  they  reached  Gettysburg 
there  was  a  parade  in  progress. 
Lincoln,  lost  in  thought,  seldom 
looking  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
rode  well  forward  in  the  procession 

Becoming  separated  from  his 
brothers,  George  hastened  to  the 
spot  about  to  be  dedicated  as  a 
national  cemetery.  Possessed  by 
the  one  thought  to  be  as  near  Lin- 
coln as  possible,  he  hid  under  the 
speakers'  stand. 

Finally,  when  the  parade  had 
reached  the  cemetery  and  had  dis- 
banded and  the  platform  was  heavy 
with  personages,  official  and  unof- 
ficial,   and    Christ's    Church    choir 


ranged  along  one  side  began  sol- 
emnly to  chant  a  dirge,  the  boy  dis- 
covered the  whereabouts  of  Lincoln 
and  stationed  himself  at  the  feet 
of  his  hero. 

Through  a  crack  between  the 
planks  he  could  look  directly  into 
Lincoln's  face.  Its  deep  lines,  the 
wrinkled  brow,  the  deep-set,  brood 
ing  eyes  burned  indelible  images 
into  the  memory  of  the  boy,  awak- 
ening sympathies  which  the^years 
have  not  been  able  to  dim.  Now, 
although  85,  he  still  vividly  feels 
"those  tuggings  at  his  heart  cords" 
which  "seized"  him  that  Autumn 
day  when  he  gazed  into  the  face  of 
the  President  who  knew  more  trials 
and  tribulations  than  any  other  of 
our    Chief   Executives. 

The  pause  that  had  followed  the 
prayer  now  gave  way  to  stirrings 
above.  The  boy  shifted  his  position 
to  another  crack  close  to  the  front 
of  the  platform.  Edward  Everett 
was  unfolding  the  manuscript  of 
his  oration,  but  the  boy  was  not  in- 
terested. He  returned  to  his  for- 
mer position  to  look  again  into  that 
sad  face  with  those  somber,  wist- 
ful eyes  that,  as  he  aptly  puts  it, 
"seemed  to  be  looking  Into  hell  and 
heaven  at  one  and  the  same  time." 

Until  Edward  Everett  began  to 
speak,  the  President  grazed  Into 
space;  then,  as  the  first  period  of 
that  ornate  oration,  which  was  to 
consume  an  hour  and  twenty  min- 
utes, was  pronounced,  he  leaned 
from  one  side  of  his  chair  to  the 
other  and  crossed  his  legs,  turning 
his  eyes  full  upon  the  speaker. 
Preparing  for  the  Speech. 

Somewhat  later  he  again  shifted 
his  position  and  rested  his  chin  in 
the  palm  of  his  right  hand.  His 
eyes  wandered  over  the  audience, 
resting  for  a  moment  as  some  fig- 
ure held  his  attention. 

Thus  he  sat  until  Everett  had  ut- 
tered his  final  sentence.  Then  he 
slowly  removed  his  hand  from  his 
chin,  bent  slightly  forward,  and 
very  deliberately  drew  from  an  in- 
ner pocket  of  his  coat  a  few  flimsy 
pieces  of  paper.  These  he  shuffled 
from  hand  to  hand  until  that  par- 
ticular sheet  for  which  he  sought 
appeared.  Leaning  back  in  the 
chair  again,  but  without  recrossing 
his  legs,  he  Intently  studied  the 
contents  of  the  page.  His  concen- 
tration was  so  complete  that, 
as  often  happened,  he  was  motion- 
less with  thought.  The  posture 
was  characteristic,  and  long  since 
a  sculptor  has  given  it  permanency 

Tucking  away  the  papers,  he 
arose   and    very   slowly    stepped    to 


LINCOLN  AT  GETTYSBURG 


the  front  of  the  platform.  The 
flutter  and  motion  of  th«  crowd, 
which  followed  the  Everett  oration 
and  which  continued  while  Lincoln 
was  being  introduced,  ceased  the 
moment  the  President  was  on  his 
feet.  So  complete  was  the  quiet 
that  his  footfalls,  as  he  strode  for- 
ward, awoke  echoes,  and  with  the 
creaking  of  the  boards  it  was  to 
the  boy  as  if  some  one  were  walk- 
ing through  the  hallways  of  an 
empty  house.  The  brooding  eyes 
plowed  with  a  strange  light  and 
then,  in  a  deep,  resonant  voice,  Lin- 
coln began  to  speak.  Word  fol- 
lowed word  so  slowly  that  the  value 
of  each  syllable  was  unduly  magni- 
fied. 

"Fourscore   and   seven  years   ago 
our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this 

continent  a   new  nation "    (here 

there  was  a  decided  pause;  the  ad- 
jective new  was  given  high  em- 
phasis) "—conceived  in  liberty—" 
(another  pause  and  more  high 


phai 


this  tin 


i  the 


.  lib- 


erty) "—and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created 
equal." 

Now  the  group  of  Negroes  who 
had  been  wailing  "Amen"  in  an 
undertone  at  each  pause  lifted 
their  voices  higher  and  higher. 
A  number  of  them   were  weeping. 

The  deep,  resonant  voice  con- 
tinued: "^whether  that  nation  or 
any  nation,  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated,  can  long  endure."  These 
words  were  spoken  so  very  slowly 
I  that  to  the  boy  it  seemed  as  if  they 


were  the  utterance  born  of  a 
dream.  With  the  next  sentence  | 
Lincoln  quickened  the  time  of  his 
delivery;  and  when  he  came  to' 
"—gave  the  last  full  measure  of, 
devotion,"  tears  trickled  down  his 
cheeks,   and  he  cleared  his  throat. 

With  a  large  white  handkerchief, 
which  he  drew  from  an  inner 
pocket  of  his  coat  and  which  he  al- 
lowed to  dangle  for  a  moment  from 
his  right  hand  as  it  fell  relaxed  at 
his  side,  he  brushed  away  the  tears 
and  mopped  his  brow,  and  for  the 
first  time  slightly  shifted  his  feet. 
Magnetism  of  Lincoln. 

During  the  final  passages  of  the 
address  the  boy  was  thrilled  as  he 
had  not  been  thrilled  by  the  pre- 
vious sentences.  "It  was,"  he  now  I 
describes  it,  "as  if  something  elec- 
tric ran  up  and  down  my  spine. 
Surely  the  magnetism  of  that  great 
soul  flowed  through  me  in  a  tor- 
rent. It  was  certainly  not  what  he 
said  that  made  me  fell  as  I  did  but 
how  he  said  it.  In  other  words, 
I  felt  as  I  know  many  others  did 
the  outreaching,  magnetic  person- 
ality of  Lincoln." 

The  brevity  of  the  address,  to- 
gether with  its  abrupt  close,  so 
astonished  the  multitude  that  they 
stood  transfixed.  Lincoln  turned 
and  strode  toward  his  chair,  and 
finally  there  came  applause  and  a 
calling,  "Yes!  Yes!  Government  for 
the  people!"  It  was  as  if  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  to  the  west  were 
echoing  Lincoln's  keynote  thought. 


Barsby,  John 


Lincoln  Guprd  of  Honor 

Springfield  -  iWeral 


GENEVA,  Neb.,  Feb.  lO.-fo  the 
Editor  of  The  State  Journal:  I  notice 
in  the  Journal  of  last  Sunday  that  a 
mention  1b  made  of  Nebraska  having 
a  resident  who  was  one  of  the  guard 
of  honor  over  the  remains  or.  our. 
martyred  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 
There  is  one  more  in  this  state  who 
acted  in  that  capacity.  I  was  a  lieu- 
tenant at  that  time  in  Company  B  of 
the  146th  Illinois  infantry  when  Col-  , 
onel  Was  H.  H.  Dean  who  afterwards 
was  a  resident  of  Lincoln,  and  who  , 
was  a  member  of  the  council,  and  died 
at  Lincoln.  .- 

When  the  remains  of  President  Lin- 
coln arrived  at  Springfield,  111..  May  4, 
1865,  a  detail  of  24  officers  was  made 
from  my  regiment.    It  was  divided  into 
three  reliefs,  each  relief  to  stand  guard 
over   the    remains,    two    hours    on    and 
four    hours    off.    during   that    day    and 
until  the  remains  were  carried  to  Oak 
Ridge    cemetery      about     three      miles 
north  of  the  city.     I  shall  never  forget 
the  scenes  I  witnessed  as  I  stood  near 
the    casket    for    eight    hours    that    aay 
and  night.     It  was  estimated  that  not 
less  than  forty  thousand  people  passed 
through    the    state    house    and    viewed 
the    remains,    and    it    seemed    that    ev- 
erybody shed  tears  as  they  looked  upon 
the  face  of  him  who  had  been  good  to 
all  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances."     I    placed    my    hand    on    that 
face,   and   thanked   God  for  giving  the 
nation   just   such    a   man    at    the    time 
he  was  called  to  the  presidential  chair. 
I  will  never  forget  the  march  from  the 
city    to    Oak    Ridge    cemetery,    I    had 
participated   in    many   a   weary    march 
in    the    south    during    the    years    from 
1861    to    1864    and    never   was    so    aor.e 
up    with    the    heat    as    on    that    march 
of  three  miles. 

Bishop  Simpson  of  the  Methodist 
church  delivered  a  speech  at  the  tomb 
before  the  casket  was  placed  Insicte, 
and  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  all 
my  experience  cheering  was  indulged 
in  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  during 
the  speech  of  the  bishop. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  monument 
that  is  to  be  erected  at  Lincoln,  will 
be  one  of  the  finest  ever  erected  in 
America.  If  a  proper  effort  is  made 
the    people    of    Nebraska    will    respond 


with    money 


lufflcient     ,„ 
such    as    the    present    and 
I  future    generations    will    be    proud    of. 
JOHN     BARSBY. 


Barr,   Mrs.   Flora 


She  Knits  at  92, 
Has  Less  Aches 
Than  Children 

PITTSBURGH  (U.E)  —  Seeing 
President  Lincoln  when  he  was 
passing  through  Connellsville, 
where«she  was  born  and  reared,  is 
one  of  the  earliest  recollections 
of  a  Bellevue  woman,  Mrs.  Flora 
Barr  who  at  92  is  still  active  and 
occupies  herself  by  knitting  for 
soldiers   of   this  war. 

When  her  eldest  son  celebrated 
his  70th  birthday  on  July  4,  Mrs. 
Barr  said:  "It  makes  me  very  old, 
but  I  still  don't  have  some  of  the 
aches  and  pains  that  some  of  my 
children  have." 

When  she  was  younger,  Mrs. 
Barr  was  busy  raising  a  family 
and  did  not  have  time  to  do  much 
else,  but  now  she  spends  her  time 
visiting  her  17  grandchildren  and 
23  great-grandchildren.  She  makes 
gifts  for  them,  especially  crochet- 
ed bedspreads. 

Mrs.  Barr,  a  descendant  of  an 
old     Pennsylvania     family,     is     a 


mother  of  ten  children,  seven  of 
whom  are  living.  One  of  her  sons 
fought  in  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  two  fought  in  World 
War  I.  She  has  three  grandsons 
in  the  service,  one  of  them  a 
lieutenant  colonel  on  the  general 
staff  in  Washington. 


P       ' 
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Barrett,  Marion. 


Ohioans  Share  Lincoln  Reminiscences 


SAM  GRIMES  AND  MARION  BARRETT 
(Plain  Dealer   Special) 

CADIZ,  O.,  Feb.  11.— There  are 
few  persons  alive  today  who  voted 
for  Abraham  Lincoln  and  fewer 
still  who  voted  for  him  twice. 

Sam  Grimes  of  Cadiz,  who  will 
be  96  on  Aug.  16,  cast  his  first  vote 
for  Lincoln  in  Belmont  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  born,  on  the 
occasion    of   Lincoln's    second    race. 

Marion  Barrett,  97,  who  has  lived 
all  his  life  in  near-by  Nottingham 
Township,  voted  twice  for  Lincoln. 
He  went  to  the  polls  first  in  1860, 
when  authorities  were  not  too  par- 
ticular   about    a    voter's    age,    and 


Grimes  recently  drove  ten  miles 
through  a  severe  storm  to  discuss 
their  memories  of  the  Civil  War 
president  and  of  the  war. 

Barrett  was  a  veteran  of  the  98th 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  but 
Grimes,  one  of  ten  brothers,  had  to 
stay  on  the  farm  to  help  with  the 
work  while  three  brothers  went 
to  war,  one  to  be  killed  and  the 
other  two  to  be  wounded. 

"That's  sure  Old  Abe,"  Grimes 
said  as  they  looked  fondly  at  a  pic- 
ture of  Lincoln. 


PEOPLE: 

Memories  of  Lincoln 

In  Oliver  Barrett,  the  drive  to  collect 
things  was  an  inherited  characteristic. 
He  didn't  know— as  a  boy  of  14,  in  1888— 
that  his  father  had  almost  a  million  post- 
age stamps  cached  in  the  attic  of  their 
Pittsfield,  111.,  home,  but  he  himself  sent 
out  a  chain  letter  to  a  long  list  of  the  fa- 
mous, including  Gen.  William  T. 
Sherman,  former  President  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and 
Mark  Twain.  Each  was  asked  to  sign  the 
accompanying  autograph  book  and  pass 
it  on.  No  one  let  him  down. 

When  Barrett  died  in  1950,  his  62- 
year  trove  included  a  pair  of  George 
Washington's  stirrups,  John  Hancock's 
tortoise-shell  watch,  John  Paul  Jones's 
ceremonial  dagger,  the  original  Robert 
Burns  manuscript  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne," 
and  bundles  of  Moliere's,  Charles 
Dickens's,  and  Benjamin  Franklin's  let- 
ters. Overshadowing  them  all,  however, 
was  his  Lincoln  collection,  valued  at 
$500,000;  in  it  were  Lincoln's  family 
Bible,  his  gold  watch  and  chain,  his  car- 
pet slippers,  his  spectacles,  and  250 
Lincoln  manuscripts— notes  for  the  de- 
bates with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  a  message 
congratulating  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  on 
cracking  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee's  line  on 
April  2,  1865,  a  signed  copy  of  the 
'  Emancipation  Proclamation,  all  the  letters 
Lincoln  sent  to  and  received  from  his 
wife  while  in  Congress,  letters  to  his 
friend,  Joshua  Speed,  expressing  be- 
wilderment about  love  and  marriage. 

Parallel:  In  his  other  career— law- 
Barrett  also  was  influenced  by  Lincoln. 
"Honest  Abe"  won  a  murder-trial  acquit- 
tal for  Duff  Armstrong  in  1858  by  produc- 
ing an  almanac  to  prove  that  the  moon 
had  not  yet  risen  when  prosecution's  star 
witness  claimed  to  have  seen  Armstrong 
—by  moonlight— commit  the  crime. 

Barrett,  as  a  young  lawyer,  defended 
Duff  Armstrong's  nephew  Jack  against 
the  seizure  of  his  piano  and  "other  chat- 
tels" by  an  unpaid  landlord.  Establishing 
that  the  seizure  had  taken  place  at  4:38 
p.m.,  Barrett  produced  an  almanac  to 
prove  that  the  sun  had  set  that  day  at 
4:35  p.m.  Ergo,  under  ancient  English 
common  law,  the  seizure  was  illegal. 

The  younger  Barrett— Roger  W.,  also  a 
lawyer  and  collector— offered  the  collec- 
tion to  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society 
in  Springfield,  111.,  at  a  bargain  price,  and 
a  committee  was  organized  to  collect 
$220,000.  In  the  next  fifteen  months,  less 
than  half  was  subscribed,  and  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  the  committee  abandoned 
hope  of  getting  together  all  the  money. 

On  Feb.  19-20,  Barrett's  treasures  will 
be  auctioned  separately  at  the  Parke- 
Bemet  Galleries,  Inc.,  in  New  York.  The 
Illinois  State  Historical  Society  will  be 
there  bidding  with  what  money  it  has. 
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Bartlett,  Mrs.  Mary 
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Woman  Here  Recalls  Lincoln's  Kiss 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  lifted  up 
a  nine-year-old  girl  before  an 
admiring-  throng  at  Independ- 
ence Hall,  and  kissed  her. 

Four  years  later  the  child  return- 
ed the  kiss.  It  was  upon  a  differ- 
ent occasion.  The  body  of  Lincoln 
was  lying  in  state  in  Independence 
Hall. 

Today  the  recollection  of  these 
events  which  happened  over  70  years 
ago,  lives  vividly  in  the  memory 
of  Miss  Mary  Bartlett,  of  6231  Chew 
st.,  Germantown.  Eighty-four  years 
old,  hale  and  healthy,  Miss  Bartlett 
again  repeated  the  oft-told  story. 

"We  went  to  Independence  square 
on  foot,"  said  Miss  Bartlett.  "There 
was  no  other  way  to  go.  There  were 
thousands  of  people  crowded  about 
the  speakers'  platform.  All  wanted 
to  shake  hands  with  the  President. 

"My  mother,  my  sister  and  I  were 
in  the  line.  I  like  to  think  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  sorry  when  he  saw  me 
—a  little  girl  standing  in  that  long 

"I  don't  know  what  it  was,  but 
there  must  have  been  something  that 
moved  him.  He  picked  me  up,  kiss- 
ed me  and  said: 

"  'God  bless  you,  my  child.' 

"I  was  thrilled.  I  remember  very 
clearly  just  how  I  felt." 

Four  years  later,  Miss  Bartlett 
was  among  the  saddened  populace 
that  flocked  to  Independence  square 
to  see  the  martyred  President. 

Miss  Bartlett  was  then  a  student 
at  the  secondary  school  in  old  Com- 
nussioner  Hall,  3d  and  Green  sts. 

"A  soldier  on  guard  saw  I  was 
having  difficulty  getting  through 
the  crush,"  said  Miss  Bartlett 


Miss  Mary  Bartlett 


"He  lifted  me  up  on  my  toes  so  I 
could  see  inside  the  coffin.  I  leaned 
over  and  kissed  him." 

Her  mother  was  shocked  at  her 
audacity.  Miss  Bartlett  says  the 
only  reason  for  her  act  was  her  love 
for  Lincoln. 

Later  Miss  Bartlett  was  graduated 
from  the  Philadelphia  Normal 
School  and  taught  in  the  George 
Wolf  primary  school.  She  is  a 
rect  descendant  of  Joshua  Bartlett, 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 


Bartlett,  Mary 


MaryBartlett, 
Ex-Teacher 

Kissed  by  Lincoln 
When  She  Was  Girl 


Miss  Mary  K.  Bartlett,  89,  re- 
tired school  teacher,  who  was 
kissed  when  she  was  9  by  Abraham 
Lincoln,  died  yesterday  at  the 
Gorgas  Convalescent  Home,  319  W. 
Johnson  St.,  after  a  short  illness. 

The  occasion  which  Miss  Bart- 
lett, who  lived  at  6231  Chew  St., 
Germantown,  remembered  all  of 
her  life  was  the  visit  of  President 
Lincoln  here. 

Her  mother  took  her  to  Inde- 
pendence Square  to  hear  the  Presi- 
dent speak.  As  she  moved  forward 
to  shake  hands  with  him  in  the 
large  crowd,  he  picked  her  up, 
kissed  her,  and  said,  "God  bless 
you,  my  child." 

Four  years  later,  the  body  of 
Lincoln  lay  in  state  in  Independ- 
ence Hall.  Miss  Bartlett  was 
among  the  saddehed  citizens  who 
went  to  view  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent. 

Miss  Bartlett,  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  Joshua  Bartlett,  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence 
from  New  Hampshire,  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Philadelphia  Nor- 
mal School  and  taught  in 
George  Wolf  primary  school.  She 
had  been  retired  for  25  years. 
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Bartlett,  Mrs.  Mary- 


Independence  Hall 


Woman  Here  Recalls  Lincoln's  Kiss 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  lifted  up 
a  nine-year-old  girl  before  an 
admiring  throng  at  Independ- 
ence Hall,  and  kissed  her. 

Four  years  later  the  child  return- 
ed the  kiss.  It  was  upon  a  differ- 
ent occasion.  The  body  of  Lincoln 
was  lying  in  state  in  Independence 

Today  the  recollection  of  these 
events  which  happened  over  70  years 
ago,  lives  vividly  in  the  memory 
of  Miss  Mary  Bartlett,  of  6231  Chew 
st  Germantown.  Eighty-four  years 
old,  hale  and  healthy,  Miss  Bartlett 
again  repeated  the  oft-told  story. 

"We  went  to  Independence  square 
on  foot,"  said  Miss  Bartlett.  "There 
was  no  other  way  to  go.  There  were 
thousands  of  people  crowded  about 
the  speakers'  platform.  All  wanted 
to  shake  hands  with  the  President. 

"My  mother,  my  sister  and  I  were 
in  the  line.  I  like  to  think  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  sorry  when  he  saw  me 
—a  little  girl  standing  in  that  long 
line. 

"I  don't  know  what  it  was,  but 
there  must  have  been  something  that 
moved  him.  He  picked  me  up,  kiss- 
ed me  and  said: 

"  'God  bless  you,  my  child.' 
"I  was  thrilled.    I  remember  very 
clearly  just  how  I  felt." 

Four  years  later,  Miss  Bartlett 
was  among  the  saddened  populace 
that  flocked  to  Independence  square 
to  see  the  martyred  President. 

Miss  Bartlett  was  then  a  student 
at  the  secondary  school  in  old  Com- 
missioner Hall,  3d  and  Green  sts. 

"A  soldier  on  guard  saw  I  was 
having    difficulty    getting    through 


Miss  Mary  Bartlett 


the  cjush,"  said  Miss  Bartlett. 


"He  lifted  me  up  on  my  toes  so  I 
cou?d  see  inside  the  coffin.  I  leaned 
over  and  kissed  him. 

Her  mother  was  shocked  at  her 
audacity  Miss  Bartlett  says  the 
only reason  for  her  act  was  her  love 
for  Lincoln. 

Later  Miss  Bartlett  was  graduated 
from  the  Philadelphia  Normal 
School  and  taught  in  the  George 
Wolf  primary  school,  bne  ib  a.  u 
rec  descendant  of  Joshua  Bartlett, 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.      __-_=== 


Bartlett,  Wnu   W. 


RECALLS  LINCOLN  DEATH 
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MC0N,90,RECALLS 
LINCOLN  SHOOTING 

W.  W.  Bartlett  of  North  Brook- 
field  Tells  of  Being  Near  By 
When  Shot  Was  Fired. 


HE  SAW   BODY  IN   CAPITOL 


Relates   Experience  at   Meeting 

With  Emancipator  Only  a 

Short  Time  Before. 


Special  to  Thb  New  York  Times. 

NORTH  BROOKFIELD,  Mass., 
April  10.— A  soft-spoken  country 
church  deacon,  William  W.  Bart- 
lett, on  his  90th  birthday  here 
March  15,  recalled  a  night  seventy- 
one  years  ago  when  he  was  in 
Washington.  It  was  the  night  of 
April  14,  1865,  when  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  shot  by  John  Wilkes  Booth 
in  Ford's  Theatre.  Speaking  of  his 
first  meeting  with  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Bartlett  said: 

"It  was  at  his  New  Year's  Day 
reception  in  1865.  I  remember  the 
small  man  just  ahead  of  me  in  the 
line  who  did  a  queer  thing.  He 
shook  hands  with  Lincoln  and  then 
moved  on,  but  quick  as  that  he 
turned,  jumped  back  in  front  of 
me  and  shook  hands  with  the  Pres- 
ident again.  I  remember  how  Lin- 
coln laughed  and  my  thrill  when 
he  shook  my  hand." 

His  recollection  of  the  night  of 
the  shooting  was  "as  clear  as  if  it 
was  last  night,"  as  he  expressed  it. 
"It  was  Good  Friday  night,"  he 
added,  "and  my  brother-in-law  and 
I  were  to  leave  in  the  morning  for 
a  barracks  to  hire  Confederate  pris- 
oners to  work  on  his  farm  at  Merid- 
ian Hill. 

"We  were  in  bed  when  a  servant 
entered  and  told  us  of  the  shooting. 
We  went  to  the  scene  by  horse  and 
buggy  and  near  Ford's  Theatre  we 
were  stopped  by  the  crowds.  Mr. 
Stockbridge  knew  of  a  side  door 
leading  from  the  barracks,  which 
was  near  the  theatre.  We  entered 
the  building  and  left  by  that  door, 
and  right  across  the  street  was 
Ford's  Theatre;  soldiers  were  guard- 
ing it. 

"I  judge  it  was  about  an  hour 
after  the  shooting  and  then  Lincoln 
was  in  a  house  down  the  street  a 
bit.  I  could  see  the  house,  but  sol- 
diers would  let  nobody  near.  Satur- 
day morning  when  we  heard  the 
bells  tolling  we  knew  he  was  dead. 
By  noontime  the  city  was  black 
with  signs  of  mourning  and  black 
cloth  was  hanging  from  windows  in 
every  house." 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  unable  to  view 
the  body  at  the  White  House  be- 
cause of  the  crowds.  He  viewed  it 
later  at  the  Capitol,  to  where  it  had 
been  removed.  He  attended  the 
funeral  services  several  days  later 
and  in  speaking  of  the  crowds  and 
the  services  he  said:  "It  was  the 
saddest  sight  I  have  ever  seen." 
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Society  of 
TH17  UWITIB  BTATIS  MILITARY  T?LT"nPAPH 

CORP? 

Hotel  Ansonia 
?3rd  St.    &  B'way,   N.Y.        fcarch   9,    1938. 


Mr.  Ge  o  r  ge  P .  H  amb  r  e  c  h  t , 

HadiaoAj  Wisconsin. 


My  dear  Sir : 


Your  kind  favor  of  6  reed  and  I  have  read  your 
enclosures  with  much  interest.  You  do  not  mention  my 
"Lincoln  in  the  Telegh  Office"  in  which  ycu  "ill  find  my 
recollections  of  Lincoln. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  your 
address  when  published. 

Yours  very  truly, 

D.  R.  Bate B. 

For 

Mr.  George  p.  Hambreoht. 


LINCOLN  A?  I  fLUmWSm   HIM. 

By  David  Homer  Bates, 
Author  of"Lincoin  in  the  Telegraph  Office" 

Sixty-one  years  ago,  come  April,  I  first  met  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  the  War  Department  telegraph  office.   Four  ye  rs 
later  I  naet  him  for  the  last  tine  on  the  day  of  his 
assassination.   During  the  intervening  years,  the  most 
momentous  of  his  life,  I  saw  him  nearly  every  day  and  on 
many  nights,  for  he  spent  more  of  his  waking  hour  a  in  the 
War  Department  than  anywhere  else,  waiting  for  news  dis- 
patches from  the  army  front,  and  there  conferred  sith  members 
of  his  cabinet  and  with  Congressmen  and  other  prominent  men. 
He  was  always  friendly  and  often  jovial  with  the  operators. 
One:  he  addressed  M  ai  the  jrowag  man  with  the  sore  neck, 
having  observed  the  effect  of  an  overnight  Bustard  plaster. 
Again  he  remarked,  as  he  arose  from  an  old  hair  lounge  on 
which  he  had  been  reclining,  ^ad   as  he  flicked  a  small  brown 
insect  from  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  "Boys,  I  have  always 
liked  that  lounge,  but  now  that  it  has  become  a  little  buggy 
I  shall  have  to  abandon  it." 
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I  was  too  youag  during  those  years  to  real  ire  the 
greatness  of  the  man,  but  I  rcust  have  gl imped  something  of 
his  marvelous  character,  for  my  war  diary  April  15,  1865,  the 
day  he  was  shot  by  Booth,  contains  this  encomium  from 
James,  .3:18: 

"First  pure,  then  peacable,  gentle  and  easy  to  be 
entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality 
and  without  hypocrisy." 

Since  then  I  have  read  many  of  his  biographies, 
and  most  of  hi©  published  letters  and  State  papers, 'some  of 
which  are  rightly  called  classics  -  notably  his  second 
Thanksgiving  proclamation  in  October,   1863  (his  first 
Thanksgiving  proclamation  wae  only  three  months  earlier). 

This  document  is  remarkable  not  only  as  exhibiting 
Lincoln's  implicit  reliance  upon  "an  ever  watchful  God," 
but  also  for  beauty  of  phrase  and  logical  belief  in  an  over- 
ruling Providence.  Fe  recites  the  blessings  of  "fruitful 
fields,  healthful  skies,  bountiful  harvests,  untold  wealth 
in  our  mines  3nd  productive  industries,  harmonious  foreign 
relations,  and  the  success  attending  our  armies  in  the  field," 
and  then  he  adds  in  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  scriptural 
herald  and  seer, "No  human  counsel  hath  devised,  nor  hath  any 
aortal  hand  worked  out  these  great  things.  They  are  the 
graoioue  gifts  of  the  most  high  God,  who  while  dealing  wX%h 
us  in  anger  for  our  sins,  hath  nevertheless  remembered  mere  y. 
He  ends  by  SO»a ending  to  the  tender  care  of  "our  beneficent 
Father  who  dwell eth  in  the  heavens,  all  those  who  have 
become  widows,  orphans,  Bteur&ere,  or  sufferers  in  the  lament- 
able civil  strife." 

Purely  no  ruler  of  millions  since  King  David  the 
?  al.nist  has  clothed  great  thoughts  in  sutollaer  language. 
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